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For The New-Yorker. 
THE BLIND ONE.’ 
BY MRS. EJ. EAMES. 
oo 1. 
GENTLY, gently, litle Elles, 
Lead her faltering step along— 
Lead her from the indoor dwelling, 
Out the garden walks among ; 
Where the Violet blooms the fairest, 
Where the Lily loveliest bends, 
Where the Rose's scent is rarest, 
Where the Fruit rich flavor sends; 
Where the Bee's low huin shall greet her, 
Where the wood-bird’s note is stirred, 
Ob wo ber those sounds are sweeter 
Now than when she saw and heard. 
There lead your helpless charge, dear, and give her fruits and 
They will eerve to gild the gloominess of her lone and dark- 
ened heurs. 4 


Gently, gently, litle Ellen, 
Lead her ‘neath the forest trees, 
Where the whispering beughs are telling 
Boft tales to the Western breeze. 
Sit down on the moss-roots hoary ; 
Bing her your own lisping strain, 
Tell her your own childish stery ; 
It will take her back again 
To the time when joy was swelling 
In her young, untroubled heart, 
When she roeked your cradle, Ellen, 
And won you with her coaxing art 
To listen to the lullaby she sang at set of Sun— 
Oh morn is sunset now to her—they both, alas! are one! 
tl. 
Gently, gently, little Ellen, 
Lead our Sister howe, to meet 
All the dear ones in that dwelling 
Who list to hear your coming feet. 
Bull go with sightless Esther, 
Her band in yours yet pressed— 
And when you have caressed her 
Help her gently to her rest! 
And daily when ye wander, 
Wherever ye may be, 
Let her not too sadly ponder 
On her mournful destiny. 
And should she complain or weary, 
You will never be unkind, 
But remember, love, how dreary 
Is the pathway of the Blind. 
Bull gently, gently lead her to each fair and sunny spot, 


God will bless you, little Ellen, if you cheer her darkened lot! 


Eomes Place, 184\. 


of the writer, a fair child of 12 years, whose sight was 


* KX siner 
lately destroyed and her face shattered by the explosion of a pistel. 
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Lettecs from the Mediterranean. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No XL......... ..Morocco, 1841 





I went to call on one of my Moorish acquaintances a day "were two women, both wives of one man, ene about thir- | 
or two since, and found the door fastened from the outside 
by an enormous padlock. Supposing the family all from 


[lcall the day before and neglected to do 20; fortunately |! neatly fit for the table, and he bed radishes, onions, and 
|fer me; for a bevy of wrinkled old dames, the rela- | other vegetables already in profusion. The peach trees and 
tives of the good lady, had been assembled to look at me as | grape vines gave promise of abundance, but the orange 
a foreign curiosity. The next day I was not expected, and ‘Tees were thinly decked with their fragrant blossoms. A 
jj the tender husband, in the plenitude ef his care, had locked 'ustic summer-house was so densely covered with a species 
, up his wife for the day and was leaving the street when he of myrtle as to be impervious to the rain. It was furnished 
| saw me go to the door. He turned back to open it for me, % much and as well as Moorish houses generally are; that 
but I was already rouad the corner on my way to the fields. | '#, it had an earthen stew-pan, in which their food was cook- 
The acquaintance of a Christian in itself he would be per- | ¢4, and out of which it was eaten: a dish is perfectly exple- 
fectly willing to dispense with; but the well-bred Moslem | tive, and six Moorish houses out of seven don’t own one.— 
| was fearful it would be considered a breach of politeness to | A rush mat or two was rolled up, and back of it was the third 
| close his door when a stranger was in the least degree within _ ‘reasure of the mansion—a sort of cradle. The sight of 
\\ the bounds of an invitation. He had therefore taken every | this depository of domestic felicity induced me to inquire 
|| step he could think of to remove the bad impression. ' about the children. “We have none,” was the reply. “We 
| Ths dh ccm Che Seen een 4 to attend | B®¥e had five, but they all died young.” Children are al- 
his wife, that she might not be alone when the door was ua- | “*!* spoken of as the common stock of the family. Whether 
locked, and the young Swiss was called in to help watch for | the real mother or not, any or all of the wives speak of them 
t me and serve as the medium of explanation. “ But why does |** ¢Urs- So in this case. I found that neither of the 
| Ben Ali compel his wife to remain alone?” I inquired ; “at | Women I was talking with ever bad any children—our five 
! all events she might have a companion.” The child said I that ere sleeping having been the children of « previous 
Bes Ali was not rich enough to support « servant, or poor | wife who wasdead. “ So your husband has made thres mar- 
| relation, as many othersdo. “He is not very poor, though,” | "iages,” I remarked. The younger one laughed and said 


‘ 


|| she added, “for his wife never goes out.” “That must be | she was his fifth wife. “Where are the other three?” The 
le great happiness, certainly, but what can she find to eccupy \ elder woman hesitated, and after exchanging a few words 
| herself about?” The Swiss could not answer the question, t with the other in an under tone, answered that two were 
| and explained to the Morisca, who was equally unable to dead and one divorced. The lord was more than fifty and 
| reply. “It was her fate to be locked up alone while her I less than sixty, and that was all she knew about his age.— 
| husband was out,” she said, “and as fur occupation, she || He did not look more than forty, and met the cares of life 


! seemed to think it rather an enviable privilege to be exempt- || With the gayety of youth. Blessed with such a temperament 


H ed frem the necessity of exertion.” Many of the Moorish | could never grow old—it is an endowment equivalent to 
women spin the woolen and cetton yarn of which their haiques || perpetual youth. The wives were about to go after another 
are made, but she was not obliged to spin. “Do you read | load of faggots, while their heppy lord prepared his pipe to 
| sometimes?” I asked. “I am nota priest,” was the reply. | smoke away the time of their absence, and we prepared to 


_ Absolutely destitute of in the way of ley nt, | Continue our ramble. 
and = = from om pear patna pacintn  m agem § es | Befere we parted I learned farther that this garden, about 








I am convinced from certain observations, not attached to her || three acres in extent, containing many fruit trees and vines, 


teil ‘che calias tes than lives—yet she is content- || and an excellent well, was hired at the rate of a doller a 
. | month by our good-natured, independent friend, who was 


not, as we at first supposed, the actual proprietor. A rela- 
| It is not at all uncommon for the Moors to keep their { tion left him three of the diminutive donkeys of the country 


i doors fastened when they are from home, but usually the his creditors seized one, and another he was obliged to 


} wife is uot entirely alone. If there are no children or ser- |, **!! to buy foed for the last. Upon the strength of this cap- 


' vants, some elderly female relative lives with them as the || ita! of one borrico, worth perhaps four dollars, and two 
'| companion and guard of the wife. A shadow of this custem wives, worth—nothing at all—he had hired the garden or 
|| existed until lately in Spain in the indispensable Duenna who || fel¢ he was now tilling, and regarded himesif athe poe all 
'' never left the presence of her Senera; but the Duenna went || Us man. “ You may be . Bashaw yet,” I observed to him. 
i out of fashion with their national costume, and like the Mas- ||” Please God, be said, in * tone thet showed he thought 
| tedon has left but few relics to sustain the tradition of their || ‘be office and himself sufficiently suited to each other to 
\ extet . The class of Moorish woman have, from | render the event possible. In the interim bis worldly estate 
| necessity, more liberty then the rich, as they are obliged to || of two wives and one borrico filled the measure of his con- 
bey isions for their families, bring water from the foun- | tent. It would be hard to find bappiness on cheaper terms 
| tains, and attend to all the domestic arrangements that with || °°) where. It is impossible to thenciane these poaple co <a> 
| the others devolve on the servants. As in the rest of the | “Prise: they are troubled Re See ee 
| ae poverty, when it stops short of absolute pinching | Wante—so afier all, the balance of cares and enjoyments 
want, is here more smiling and contented than wealth. The finds its level. With them each scale is lightly charged 


| most , light-hearted I have seen in Morocco, || #24 seldom trembles with the excitement of change. With 
| sprightly, ligh sew us they are filled to overflowing and are in constant move- 


H j 
\\ ed, so wonderfully can the human character adapt itself to \ 
| its situation. 


ty, the other something older, who were collecting and car- | ment, with the fluctuations of ambitious hopes and anxieties. 
rying to their mutual lord brush and reeds to mend the gaps | They would sink under the load, if called to the responsibil- 





home, I turned away for a long walk in the country, and in | in the hedge of his garden. The Moor was a stout florid | ities of energetic action. You would die of ennud if forced 


en hour had forgotten the circumstance. On my return, as I 
was passing the door, an old crone, who acts as an out-door |, more the air of a bon vivant than of an abstemious, hard- | 


| personage, with a merry, twinkling eye, and had shiogeher | into their state of helpless stagnation—for both, Heaven 
\ “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


servant, stopped me with an invitation to enter, and with a | working Moslem. In fact he seemed to perform his part of | 
very little bad Spanish and a great abundance of gesture, | the labor with exceeding moderation. When the materials | 
gave me to understand my first call was observed by her mas- || of his work were brought, he weuld place in the hedge one | 
ter, who, however, could not reach the house in time to open | stick after the other as his attentive wives handed them with | 
the door, A beautiful, intelligent little Swiss, not mere Ve utmost deliberation, talking good-humoredly all the | 
than ten years of age, was there before me, waiting to serve | while to the women, and to us, after we joined them. He | 
as interpreter. She had been looking for me, she said, all | certainly deserved some credit for the excellent harmony he | 
the day, and bad been every half-hour to sce if I had not || preserved in his family, and the more as his youngest wife | 
gone home by another street. I inquired the reason of all |} appeared really fond of him; the other seemed rather indif- 
this empressement, and was amused to hear the whole story || ferent: as to himself, he was the flower of impartiality. 

f their embarrassment. It appears thet I had prumised to" We went through the garden. The peas and beans were 








After visiting the Jewish burial ground, and observing the 
similarity in the form of their grave-stones, (which are laid 
on a level with the ground and covered with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions,) to the sarcophagi of the Egyptians, being like them 
rounded at the head and foot, and tapering away at the body, 
we descended a steep path that had once been a paved 
road, toa delightful spring, hidden away in the green re- 
cesses of a deep valley. The seclusion, the deep repose, 
broken only by the murmuring gush of the fountain, and the 
balmy softness of the air, made the place a fit residence for 
a world-renouncing hermit, and I was not surprised to hear 











the devotion of such a being had hallowed the ground to 
Moslem superstition. No one then with me could give me, |! 
with any distinctness, the tradition of this lone spot, though | 
it was evident it had been rendered accessible with great labor. '' 
While we were quietly seated on the fragments of a ruined I 
building, admiring the wild and peculiar character of the scene, | 
we were surprised to hear voices near us. Before we could H 
determine whence they proceeded, the speakers turned the | 
angle of a rugged part of the mountain, and the loving brace || 
of wives we had left half a mile from there three hours be- \ 
fore, suddenly joined us. They were as lively and good- | 
humored as ever, and carried along their load of sticks with | 
the glee of children at play. Finding ourselves invaded in |) 
this sylvan retirement, we proceeded to clamber up the hill, |; 
on our way home, followed by our persevering friends the | 
Morescas or Moras, as the Spaniards term them. The way | 
is rough and difficult, even for such of us as were used to ) 
“mountain path and dizzy steep,”’ and unencumbered with || 
loads, or what is almost as bad, those preposterous haiques. | 
The peor wives of the gardener toiled up the hill under both 
these disadvantages. I requested the Hebrew, who was our 
interpreter for the day, to assist them, but Helot that he || 
was, he was proud to find one more a Paria than himself, 
and declined, affecting, however, to fear his services would | 
not be taken in good part. My sen then tendered his boy- || 
ish gallantry to the youngest, wao soon attained the brow of | 
the hill. She expressed some surprise at the circumstance, 
and more when she saw me aid the elder to raise the load of | 
sticks to her head, and asked whether [ had ever done any | 
thing of the kind in my ewn country. This question was fol- | 
lowed by a number of others that proved the perfect subordi- | 
nation of the sex here. She inquired for example if my hes- 
band ever struck me.—Ir was in vain I attempted to make 
her comprehend the impossibility of a gentleman striking a | 
woman. “ If she offended him, what then? did he make his 
servants chastise her, like a@ Sultan?" I assured her’that 
was even more out of the question, but that probably a Jovk | 
or word of disapprobation might inflict a more severe and | 
lasting pain on a Christian lady than a blow would on her. | 
The elder mocked at the idea of caring for the displeasure of 

a man who could not withhold food and clothing from his wife, 
nor strike or divorce her, nor even take another one. The 
younger said that was the reason Christians did not love their 
“ Do you think they don’t love them?” I asked. “ If, 
a man has a rich treasure he hides it where no one can find | 
it; but che Christians let their women walk unveiled in the 
market-place, and speak to any other men.” The custom of | 
giving an arm to a lady was alse touched upon as derogatory | 
to the dignity of our sovereign lords. 

That personal chastisement is considered the right of the 
husband to inflict and leaves no degradation on the wife to | 
receive, there can be no doubt; but how general may be the 
practice is hard to say. The Moors are mild in their inter- | 
course with each other, and their character softens in effect | 
their harsh theory. It is said that women are much better 
treated than they were half a century ago. The presence of | 
the Consular families in many of their cities has probably done | 
much toward this; but the light of toleration is breaking over | 
the whole world; whichever way we turn some traces of its” 
benignant influences are visible. After enlightening us with 
regar@ to the deplorable neglect the Christian ladies experi- 
enced trom their liege lords, these ‘ Treasures of the Harem’ 
adjusted their bundles of sticks on their heads, and returned 
home with a comfortable conviction of the superior felicity of | 
their own lot. They were esteemed because they could be |, 
beaten, and because they were esteemed they were impris- | 
soned as clusely as their husband could afford to maintain | 





wives. 


them. All this was quite fair and legical, and it would be | smiling as they read, the ‘Pére Duchéne.’ The meditative | 


unjust todeprive them of the benefits of the conclusion. So | 
without seeking to disturb them in it, we said to them, what | 
it is high time to say to you—Adios. JosEePHine. 


——— 
TO THE CRICKET....By Jonn Caitcarey Paixce. 
Tov merry minstrel of my cottage hearth, 
Again | hear thy shrill and silvery lays; 
Where hast thou been these many, many days, 
Mysterious thing of music and of mirth? 
Thou shouldst not leave thy brother Bard so long ; 
Sadly without thee pass my evening hours. 
Hast thou been roaming in the fields and bowers, | 
To shame the grasshopper’s loud summer song 1— H 
When poring o’er some wild, romantic book, | 
In the bush'd reign of thought-awakening night, 
I love w have thee near me, wingéd sprite, 
To cheer the silence of my chimney nook ; 
For I bave faith that thy prophetic voice 
Foretelleth things which come to make my heart rejvice. 
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For The New-Yorker, 
THE SEMINOLE’S APPEAL. 
L 


Our women leave in fear, 
Their lodges in the shade, 
And the dread notes of fray go up 
From swamp and everglade. 
From ancient coverts scared, 
Fly dove and bleating fawn, 
Whiie the pale rebber beats his drum, 


| 


} 
} 






| It was also u 







mubhode whom they were instituted. 
the influence of the ‘ Pére Duchéne’ that 
fe Aas cap became a signal of rallying round the commune 

aris. 


of the idle and 


Heravit Dx Secuectes. 

“ Hérault de Séchelles bad been one ef the s and 

} friends of Buffon. He had owed this privilege to the 
talents and brilliant qualities which the great man discovered 

‘in him. But indolence had the over all his 

| tastes, and the love of women over all bis other passions. 

| His discourses from the tribune, his labors in the committees, 


On, to the conflict on ! \ were so many victories which he gained over himself—so 

Il. | many intervals which he stole ee eee 

Shall hawk and ! was lavish of a life which promi im only s enjoy- 

Seek ethene dee | ment ; he held himself always ready to lose it. He felt that 
etn thind natn eames | the spirit ef the Revolution would be too mueh for h 


That holds ancestral dust ? 
No! fiercely from its sheath 
Let the keen knife be drawn, 
And the dread rifle charged with death, 


On, to the conflict on! } 


il. 
The ground our fathers trod, 
Free as the wind, is ours, 
And the black cleud of War shall soak 
The land with crimson showers ; 
Upon our tribe enslaved 
Red morn shall never dawn, 
While arm can strike and weapon pierce— 
On, to the conflict on! W. H.C. H. 
peace cna 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST S. 


The last Westminster Review has a luminous article on | 


‘ The Physical Force Era in France’—referring of course to | 
the domination of the ruffian leaders of the mob during the | 
sanguinary Reign of Terror. We extract from it the follow- | 
ing individual pertraits translated from a French work by 
Paganel : 

“ Hesert,—Tuae ‘ Pere Drenesr.’ 

“ Hébert occupies a distinguished place amongst those 
men who played a part in the bizarre, sanguinary, scanda- | 
lous farces of 1793; but he bas rendered himself far more | 
famous still, as the author of the journal which was entitled 
the ‘ Pére Duchéne.’ 

“ Hébert’s journal had for its object to familiarise the 
multitude with all matters of public interest. These were | 
presented te it in its own language, and under the most. 
homely imag ec d his colors and his pictures | 
after nature, berrowing from all that was boldest in women, 
and most unbridled in men, studying his models on the quays, 
and in the halles, as Moliére had studied marquises at court, | 
medical quacks in boudoirs, and savans in academies. 

“ Hébert’s journal propagated rapidly in the multitude 
the taste and desire for that idle and turbulent life which | 
places the population of a great town at the dispesa! of all | 
parties who choose to purchase it. Every counsel, every 
maxim expressed in the language of vice and licentiousness, | 
were eagerly caught up by readers who never spoke any | 
other; and their idiom having become, as it were, natural two 
the Pére Duchéne, they attributed to themselves all the sal- 
lies of wit, and all the traits of political acuteness contained | 
in his journal. It was thus that, by amusing the populace, | 
Hebert rendered himself its master, and transferred it, like | 
a ready-made tool, inte the hands of Marat, Robespierre, and 
the directing council of the commune of Paris. 

‘At the mere name of the Pére Duchéne two-thirds of 

rance were chilled with terror. And yet those who exe- 
crated his doctrine the most, and those to whom bis style | 
was the most unfamiliar, showed equal empressement in the 
perusal of his obscene journal. They asked for it with a! 
sort of ostentation ; they spoke of it with an affected pleasure. 


} 
| 








| This was one way to escape from the ranks of suspected 


persons, and, according to the Pére Duchéne'’s expression, 

se sans-culottiser. The frontispiece of the Pére smoking | 
his pipe and working his presses, was daily spread out, as a | 
sort of safe-guard, on the toiletves of pretty women, in 
cabinets of savans, in the saloons of the rich, on the coun- | 


ters of tradesmen. Girondists, Moderates, crossed the hall 


of the legislature, and reached their benches, reading, and | 


brow of Siéyes himself brightened up with gaiety, and his 
lips counterfeited approval, as he read the protecting paper. 
“In no former revolution was the power of words s0 


| much establishe+ asin ours. That of sans-culotte enjoyed | as far as 


the most universal favor. It was the sign of salvation, the | 


certificate of patriotism, the title #f admission into the popu- 
lar societies; and sv soon as a citizen, suspected of aristo- 
cracy, could achieve this species of regeneration, he thought 
he had placed his person and family under the surest of all | 
guaranties, the protection of the clubs and revol 
The title of sans-culotte was substitu 
that of patriot. As the author of Christianity had founded 
that religion on the principle of equality, the sans-culotte 
writers and orators, by giving Jesus Christ that title, con- 
sidered themselves authorised by his example to preach the | 
doctrine of division and community of goods. It will not) 





| appear astonishing, then, that the name of sane-culotti des i Greek in his 
Pw oneal gio to the days which completed the repub- | 

ican year. 
pleasure, to a sort of bacchanalian feasts, exceedingly worthy | other person, and bear off the premium. 


he sans-culotti dea were devoted to repose, to | 





| 


wed | 


i 


ot the 


caution and prudence ; and every event warned him 


| destiny which actually overtook him. He spared himeelf its 
| terrors 


by filling with much life the few days alloued him. 
An elegant writer, he devoted to letters the hours stolen 
from his dominant tastes. A mature philosopher in the 
flower of his age, but soon launched, in spite of himself, in 
systems which were condemned by his reason and enlighten- 
ment, he continued faithful internally to the principles of 
1789. ‘ Laissons couler le torrent,’ he said; but the torrent 
covered all France, and carried off even those who did not 


i] 
| 
| 

its passage. 
| Ts would be impossible to trace any sort of natural re- 
lation between the men of 1793 and Hérault de Séchelles. 


. His liberal education, his tender affections, his taste and ur- 


banity, his fine figure and noble features, all these advantages 
raised him too much above their level to be otherwise than 
suspicious and odious to them. The triumvirs accused him 
of betraying the party he served ; and the very constitution 
which he hed drawn up according to their principles, fur- 
nished his accusers with their strongest arguments. 


Marat. 
“ There never was a Maratist party ; it would have been 
_ impossible, indeed, to form one. Marat none of 
| those qualities which raise a man to the head of a party, of a 
faction. It is necessary, at least, to charm the multitude by 


|, an imposing exterior and by agreeable manners, if one cannot 


draw it after one by force of character. Now Marat joined 
to a short and insignificant stature common features, whose 
convulsive mobility betrayed the agitation of his seul, and bis 
inward furies. It was the ferocity of the panther on the 
villanous little face of a monkey. Accordingly, we never 
saw any but a horde of starving idlers in hie train. They 
attached themselves to his fortune by the same instinct 
which attracts sharks to follow in the wake of a vessel. 
The panem et Circenscs which Marat promised were pil- 
lage and scaffolds. This deuble bait procured him a corlége 
of workmen without employment, and of wemen without 


| shame—the vile sediment of society which he stirred as be 


pleased, but which never could sustain itself for a long time 
on the surface.” 


‘The following remarks on the Philosophy, if we may so 
term it, of the ascendancy of desperate and guilty spirits in 
a time of revolution are instructive, because profoundly true : 


“ The rapid formation of extra-legal, extra-parliamentary 
pewers, and the tetul subjection to those powers, and the 
men who would s to wield them, ef nominal and 
legal legislature and executive of the country—is the most 
striking and warsing phenomenon of the French Revolution. 
It is impossible for the middle classes, and their representa- 
tives, suddenly to shake off all aristocratical power, which is 
apt to give them so much umbrage,—without calling forth 
agencies which will act lawlessly for their own account. A 
new form ef ambition is roused—new theatres of agitation 
opened. Those who speak most immediately and intempe- 
rately to the multitude—those who tell them what they like 
best to hear—are sare to become their leaders. It is impos- 
sible that men of instruction and ey should long de 
this: they are therefore thrust aside for leaders whose per- 
sonal passions or irregularities most dispose them to stimu- 
late those of the sovereign Wo think the remark 
will be found just of every stage of the Revolution, that the 
well-intentioned men among the lar leaders began by 


popu 
the | commitung themselves farther than they really intended to 


go, and by putting forth principles condemned by their own 
conscience and intelligence, as soon @+ they saw them realised 
in practical application. What was the yore creed Wh 
that affairs successively slipped out of their «and fe 


| into those of men whom conscience and intelligence never 
| troubled. To lead the populace to feei practically that every 


superior power was removed—to lead them to exterminate, 
ticable, the classes by whom any of those pow- 
ers had been exercised—(in the just apprehension that all 
| who survived were dangerous enemies of their sovereignty) — 

to administer all things agreeably to the ignorance and vio- 

lence of mobs, and seek to produce plenty and prospenty by 
| striking terror into merchants and cultiva’ was the 
whole policy of the Physical Force Era.” 


— —— 

Yarxec Evtenrariss.—Jefirey, the celebrated British re- 
| viewer, once remarked that it was his firm belief that if « 
premium of a thousand dollars were offered for the best 
translation of the Greek Bible, it would be taken by « Yan- 
kee, who till the offer was made, had never seen @ word of 
life—that he would commence learning the lan- 
to qualify himself for the great underte- 


immediate] 
ne nish the whole work quic © than any 


ing, and would 






For The New-Yorker. 
TRIBUTE TO WM. HENRY HARRISON. 
‘And Freedom shail awhile 
To dwell a weeping hermit 4 
By the waves of Ohio fair Liberty wandered, 
Her locks on the breeze and a tear in her eye ; 


O'er Columbia's fate she despairingly pordered, 
While her sad bosom heaved with a heart-broken sigh. | 
| 


Pale, pale was her brow as the night-dews descended, 
Her smiles bad all vanished in shadows of gloom ; | 


Colline. | 


And wet was her cheek as she mournfully bended 
Above the green turf of her HARRISeN's tomb. 


And o’er the celd bed where her Hero reposes, 

The beautiful mouruer with looks ef despair, i 

Tore away from her brow her own chaplet of roses. i 
And left it to wither in solitude there. 

Oh, Freedom! no more shall the voice of Lis warning | 

Restore thee again to the pathway of light ; 

No more shall his eye like the star of the morning \ 

' 

f 

H 





Illume with its brightness the bosom of night! 


But mourn not for him, thou lone daughter of sadness, 
For his spirit shall guard thee benignantly yet, 

And Columbia smile at the song of thy gladness— 
For brightly the sun of her Here hath set. 


Aad the silver Ohio—as on to the ocean | 
In beauty shall roll his meandering wave, 
With a murmar of peace and a sigh of devotion— H 
Shall pause as he passes by Haknison's grave! } 
Litchfield, July 4, 1641. 4. H. Hovusres. | 


} 
j 


! 


From the Foreign Quarterly for July. 
CIVILIZATION | IN THE EAST. 


Ip what we witness of Civilization in the East had been | 
the matured fruit of time, and the last resting-place of a 
continuous course of progression, it would require a much | 
more extended disquisition than we have here space to allot | 
to it, anda study of the internal development of j 
the Turkish Empire. But the movement has been sudden, | 
abrupt, spontaneous ; it has not proceeded from the mass of | 
the people ; it is from one or two individuals that it has re- 
ceived its impulsion. It must have had, then, some grand | 
accidental cause, either action or reaction produced by some || 
great event easy to discover. Now, important events are | 
followed generally by consequences unforeseen by their au- | 
thors or contemporary witnesses. It is in this necessary gen- 
eration of facts, in which man becomes the instrument of an | 
e of which he oftentimes knows not the ead or tenden- 
ey, the providential which governs and directs | 
humanity reveals itself. e like to discover the mysterious 
link which unites one fact to another in the chain of causes, 
and from the value of the principle we deduce that of the 
consequence. 

It appears to us that the origin of the civilizing mevement 
which manifests itself at the t day in the East, is the 
expeditien of the French into It was not the sole mis- | 
sion of Napoleon to resuscitate Europe; his Samson-like | 
arm shook the pillars on which the “antique Orient” be- | 


| but the 
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have been the eccasion of much obloquy being cast 
character. But in judging af trantuecions of this kied, we 
ought to take into consideratio:: not only all the relative cir- 
cumstances of the ing parties in the individual case, 
of justification furnished by the existing state 
of the moral and political principles and practices of the 
Sais mites, ol beac & donde cea ines 
is test, w ing in view the previous history 
of ot bebe hared and peoples, can it justly be said 
that the Viceroy of Egypt is entitled to less vindication than 
the Sultan (at a subsequent period) for the wholesale de- 
struction of the Janissaries at Constantinople? And yet 
these who are most forward to condemn Mehemet, would 
fain pass over in silence the deed of Mahmoud, or mention 


appear as parallel cases. In both, the executing par- 
ties were moved only by considerations of policy, in which 
self-defence formed ke prominent, probably the sole actua- 
ting element: still in the case of Mehemet we admit that 
the principle of high honor and safe conduct te which the 
Mamelukes trusted was yet more foully injured. 

It is not necessary to look upon the Viceroy of Egypt as an 
apostle either of morality or civilization; we may i 


— him 
as a man of genius, who, having learned nothing from the | 


society in the midst of which he was brought up, and re- 
ceiving no impulse from the people about him, has acted with 
immense ability in the interest of his own elevation first, 
and then in that of its conservation. To maintain his power, 


| an army was necessary; not an army ala TJ'urque, a turbu- 
y it, and whom it is | 


lent militia, dangerous for those who 
supposed to protect, but an army subjected to the riger of 
discipline, that would submit tothe tactics of military sci- 
ence, and insure success in the field. The first object of 
Mehemet Ali was to acquire power, the second to consoli- 
date it, and his great merit is that of choosing and procuriog 
the best means of attaining those ends, those means being 
the organization of regular troops. Following close upon 


| the constitution of the army and the fleet, have come the es- 
| tablishments of public instruction, schools and hospitals, &c. { 
| It is the army and the numerous appendages attached there- 
to Egypt that ameliorating impulse , 
| which is now urging it ote 
But let us not misunderstand the civilizing process ; the | 
instinctive love of true glory, and the well-directed ambition | 


to, which have given 


of one great man have provoked it. The Egyptian people 
took no whatever in the plans of Mebemet Ali, and 
still less, if possible, in the choice of the means combined to 
execute them. On the contrary, they threw in the way all 


possible difficulties, and in order to mould them to the new | 


order of things, it was necessary to surmount many of their 
most obstinate objections. But we may ask, did the Rus- 
sians second Peter the Great in his great work of improve- 


|| ment ? Among barbarous nations does the humanizing move- 


ment ever proceed from the masses? Do they not, on the 





| all the foreigners he could find, who were capable of instruct- 
| ing his subjects in any ct, and offered them great en- 
| couragement to settle in his dominions. This is the exact 
| course pursued by Mehemet Ali. Again; thie conduct of 
Peter raised mauy discontents among his subjects, and the 
' authority which be exerted on all such occasions was scarcely 
|| sufficient to repress them. And is not this the precise coun- 
| terpart of what has happened from the very same eause in 
the dominions of the Viceroy of Egypt? “Lastly, while we 
| quote the words of another to speak of the creator of Rus- 
| sian greatness, the reader who has reflected at all on the his- 
tory and condition of modern Egypt, under its reforming 
|| Viceroy, will see the exactness of the parallel and with what 
‘ truth what is predicated of the one may be predicated of the 


| it only for the purpose of implied commendation. To us ! other : 
|| they 
i{ 


_ “It would be endless to enumerate all the various establish- 
| ments for which the Russians are indebted to him. He formed 

an army according tothe tactics of the mostexperienced nations ; 
|| he fitted out fleets in all the four seas which border upen Russie ; 
|| he caused many strong fortresses to be raised according to the 
|| best plans, and made convenient harbors ; he introduced arts and 
|| sciences into his dominions, and freed religion from many super- 

stitious abuses; he made iaws, built cities, cut canals, and exe- 
|, cated many other works: he was generous in rewarding, and 
impartial in punishing ; faithful, laborious and humble, yet not 
free from a certain roughness of temper natural to his country- 
men.” 

There is yet another point of view in which we may sur- 
vey the character of the Pasha, and which, we apprehend, 
redounds not a little tohis credit. In a Mahometancountry, 
where the religious and political associations of the people 
have been used for ages to centre exclusively round the glory 
of arms and of conquest, where any innovations upon these are 
viewed for the most part in the light of a desecration of the 
injunctions of the prophet, and an unpardonable inroad upon 
the prescriptive habits and requirements of all good Mussul- 
mans, a chief of the authority of Mehemet would rather be 
supposed to avail himself of the existing prejudices of his sub- 
jects to consolidate his power, than in so many instances to 
have sought his object by flying in the face of their deeply- 
rooted prepossessions. In the choice he has made of the 
modes of action which lay before him, consists, we think, 
one of his noblest claims to the gratitude and homage of 
mankind and of posterity. In that election, and the spirit 
and manner of following it up, he is entited to the praise and 
the name of a Sesostris, under whose reign did ancient 
Egypt arrive at the highest pitch of internal prosperity and 
grandeur, as well as ef external power. And here, for the 
purpose of illustration, we may allude to the lines addressed 
by Voltaire to Louis XVI., immediately after that unfortu- 
nate monarch’s accessions to the throne. In a kind of tale, 
he imaginatively represents the Egyptian king, Sesostri«, when 
young, as wandering on the banks of the Nile accompanied 
only by his good genius. He inquired of the latter what he 
must do to fulfil the grand destiny to which he felt that he 





contrary, oppose to it obstacles of every kind 1 The peopl 


never originate great reformations ; the grand and noble in- 
dividuaiities of the world impose them almost ever threugh 


| much struggling and violence. The mass never care but to 


satisfy the wants they feel, or seek after those advantages 
only of whese importance they are sensible. 
rous nations do not perceive the wants, do not know the ben- 
efits of civilization: in order to bring them to it, they must 
be got under the direction ef one man, who has sufficient 


ambition to be obliged to call into existence from his own | 
resources, or to borrow from others the means of satisfying | 


Now barba- | 


lieved itself immovably fixed and supported; and, in behold- the wants it has created, and sufficient capacity — resiate | 
ing the profound effeets which his thither has pro- the importance of those means. Such a man has Mehemet 
duced, it is difficult to say if his action upon Asia has been | Ali been for Egypt. His example has been followed in other | 


less than that which he has exercised upon the West. The parts of the Ottoman empire, by the late Sultan Mahmoud — 


Egyptian expedition came like « thunder-stroke upon the in particular, and thus reforms have been undertaken in Tur- | 
East, and roused it at once from the sleep of centuries. Till | key in consequence, and in rivalry of those of the Viceroy; | 
then, its system had remained unchangeable, inaccessible to , which latter, firet rendered practicable by the results of the | 
any modification. The Ottoman Empire hed carried on, | French expedition, were instituted upon the model, and in 
with diversity of fortune, leng wars against Russia and Aus- | accordance with the counsels of Europeans, and the tradi- 
tria; but these conflicts had done nothing toward the disso- | tions of the empire. 

lution of her 9 ideas or established customs— | While there are undoubtedly many peints of resemblance 
Moreover, neither Russians nor the Austrians breught | especially observable between the general character and | 
en civilization in the train of their armies, nor was it their | spirit of Mehemet Ali, as exhibited in his passion for practi- 

interest to spread its lights ameng the Turks; the nations | cal and erganic reforms, and the conduct of the great Rus- 

subject to the dominion of the Porte believed ves in- | sian reformer, Clot-Bey manifests throughout the work we | 
vincible, and never imagined that there could be any thing | are reviewing a peculiar anxiety to gain for the former the | 
superior to the power under their own eyes. The remem- | glory and honor of a second Napuleon, rather than that of a 
brance of their former conquests filled their memory. The second Peter. Moreover, between the political, moral, and | 
high and exaggerated opinion which they held of their ewn | physical circumstances ef France under , and those 

consideration was necessarily by the conduct of | of under Mehemet, the least experienced reader will | 
the E powers themselves ; for did not these witness || net fail to perceive a wide difference in very many respects ; | 
indeed, and permit with impunity, a few miserable barbarian || whereas between the latter class of circumstances and the | 
pirates to make war upon Europe, defy every nation, and | state of Russia under Peter the Great there is a considera- 

im ransom i upon every government ! | ble, nay, may we not say, a striking analogy. That prince 

Tor anes of Napoleon in Egypt were calculated to | was the Russian civilization, as Mehemet is of | 


strike the imagination of Mussulmans with astonishment; the modern 
and thus instructed by experience to appreciate the military | had no extent 


| 
j 


power, of political influence, or of general | 





superiority of the Occidentals, they were to permit | commerce in Burope, until the time of Peter. Now may 
among ves the experiment of European civilization. || not the very same be asserted of modern in relation | 
Among those who came to assist in the conflict the || with its present Pasha? 

French, fortune had conducted a Macedonian ier, who | itary ¢ i di d itself in his earliest years; 


was determined to evoive from that event the mighty conse- || formed a small company, which he had commanded by for- 

uences which it was to achieve upon the Eastern world.— | eign officers, and clothed and exercised after the German 

ehemet Ali gained the high position he holds in the gov- || mancer. By his own example he taught his nobility that 

through a thousand obstacles, which he | merit and not birth formed the only solid title to military 

employments; whence issued in course of time the organi- 

of a considerable body of troops. He opened 

his dominions, which till then had closed, and sent his 
principal nobility into foreign to improve 

Siver in haawloage and in Inertiag. He invited to Russie 





Se 





ian. Russia, though of great antiquity, . 


The inclination of the Czar for mil- | eral members, with whem he 
he | ment. 


. Ht 
— || ernment, he has, after having constituted them, placed spe- 


was app d on becoming Sovereign of Egypt. His genius 
| replied, let us procced to that great labyrinth of which Osiris 
laid the extensive foundation, and you will learn lt. Ar- 
rived, the king’s attention was directed to two different god- 
desses, one the image of Voluptuousness with her attendants, 
the other that of Wisdom. On beholding the former, the 
King asked his guide who that sweet beautiful nymph was, 
and what were those three ugly fellows yonder? His com- 
panion answered, “‘ Do yeu not know, my prince, who that 
beauty is? Ske is worshiped at your court, in the city, and 
the provinces ; her name is Voluptuousness ; and those hide- 
ous spectres, her attendants, are Disgust, Weariness, and 
Repentance.” On viewing the latter, he perceived on the 
frontispiece of the noble portico leading to the magnificent 
temple that opened at her call, these words, ‘ Te immorital- 
ity.” “May I enter the temple?” asked the monarch. 
“Th? enterprise is dificult,” replied the genius ; ‘‘ many have 
attempted to reach it, but have grown disheartened. This 
beauty is the Daughter of Meaven, the Mother of the Arts, 
particularly of the art of governing, and of being abero either 
in peace or in war; her name is Wisdom, and the noble build- 
ing which has just been opened is the temple of glory, where 
our good actions are recorded. Your illustrious name may 
be registered there at some future time ; choose which of the 
'twe goddesses you prefer; you cannot serve them both at 
once. The young monarch replied, and who will say that 
the reply, as well as the above description, 1s not as applicable 
in the case of the modern gevernor of Egypt as in that of the 
ancient monarch ? 
“T have made my cheice. Others wish to love both: the one 
will make me happy for a time, the other through me wil! make 
the world happy. “ * * And he gave his heart to the 


| 


| Mehemet Ali, having known how to consolidate his power 
and to insure its stability, is the first Osmanlee who has hed 
just ideas of administrative government. He is the first that 
hes applied them. Although his power may be termed ab- 
solute, he has had sufficient prudence to desire to guard him- 
or irresponsible oes He 
ivy council, com sev- 
a Fee on all affairs of mo- 
For every branch of the administration he has pro- 

|| vided special councillors ; such as the council of war, that of 
the marine, of agriculture, of ic instruction, of health, 

| &e.; and over all is the council of state, which embraces all 
|| the divisions of the government; and when any important 
| measures are to be n with regard to agriculture or other 
| important works, he convokes the provincial governors. 
Knowing that in order to secure an able administration it is 
necessary carefully to divide the various branches of the gov- 


| self against its too arbitrary 
has attached to his person @ 
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RE es. " : : : + distinguish themselves by their gallantry in the 
cial ministers over each ; thus, he has established a separate | solid and spacious balcony running round the per windows. || and then 

official depertatont for the pe evi war, the marine, public || These balconies were sheltered from the D either by a | field, gn ge I, eg tag tion by ds _ 
instruction, finance, foreign affairs, and commerce. It is, in- | wooden roof or by a projection of the thatch and rafters, | beries and wu = — -* ‘ “. 
deed, true that these arrangements cannot boast of and in the summer and autumn were usuaily strewed with the || taken for my soldiers, by Ume your men are tn 


tion; but the Viceroy is entitled to a due share of 
the efforts he has made; for the spirit of order and system he 


has established ix the management of affairs; for the readi- I 


an ad- | 
had | 


ness with which he has introduced into his coun 
ministrative regularity the importance of which he 
the merit of appreciating. 

——SEE 


From the Northern Light. 
A FOREST NOOK. 
BY ALFRED 8. STREET. 


A FOOK within the forest; overhead 

The branches arch, and shape a pleasant bower, 
Breaking white cloud, blue sky, and sunshine bright 
Into pure ivory and sapphire =. é 

And flecks of gold ; a soft, cool, emerald tint } 
Colors the air, as though the delicate leaves 
Emitted self born light. What splendid walls, 

Aud what a gorgeous roof carved by the hand 

Of glorions Nature! Here the spruce thrusts in 

Its Prisdling plume tipp’d witt its pale-green points ; 
The bemleck shows its border freshly fring’d : 

The smothly scallop'’d beech leaf, and the birch 

Cut into ragged e “ges, interlace. 

While here and there, through clefts, the laurel hangs 
Its gorgeous chalices ha!f-brimmed with dew, 

As though to hoard it for the haunting elves 

The moonlight calls to this their festa} hall. 

A thick, rich. grassy carpet clothes the earth, 
Sprinkled with autumn leaves. The fern displays 

Its fluied wreath beaded beneath with drops 

Of richest brown; the wild-rose spreads its breast 

Of delicate pink, and the o’erhanging fir 

Has dropp’d its dark, long —, 





} 


he scorching glare 
Without, makes this green nest a grateful haunt 
For summer's radiant things ; the butierfly 
Flattering within and resting on some flower 

Fans his rich velvet form: the wiling bee 


credit for {| golden pods of the Indian corn and the juicy scarlet fruit of | 


S=—S 


| wine stores for the benefit of the Spanish troops, were visited, 


1 


formed that they are disbanded, and may return to their 
the tomata, placed there to dry and to ripen in the sunbeams. | homes. ; é ; 

The fabebleengs of hat bow principally oe who | Merino had scarcely finished ppd ne when ope 
gained their living by the cultivation of t elds which sur- \ who literally foamed at the mouth with rage, made a at 
rounded the town; and in time of peace this resource was | ‘he imperturbable priest, and dealt him a blow which would 
sufficient for the ample supply of their scanty wants and un- | Pt y have brought the career of that celebrated member 
ambitious desires ; but the war, which was so heavy a scourge |, of the church militant to a premature termination, had it not 
for the Peninsula, did not spare this quiet corner of Castile. been intercepted by the swords of some ef the Cura's officers. 
On the contrary, the position of the town rendered it a favor- || Several of the escort pressed forward, and the unlucky 
ite resort of the guerillas, who from that point had the double | guerilla was overpowered and deprived of bis eabre. The 
facility of pouncing on whatever passed along the high-road, , :¢vffle was scarcely over when Marquinez, the friend and 
and of retreating to the mountains when troops were sent |) lieutenant of Principe, appeared, followed by some officers 
against them. Thus it not unfrequently happened that the , 8%d a few men of his corps. He was & handsome, soldierly- 
unfortunate Ayllonese, after emptying their granaries and ‘looking man, in the prime of life, with a highly intelligent 
| countenance; and, instead of showing the same excitement 
a few hours afterwards, by a column of French, who stripped , a"d headlong fury as bis commandant, he saluted Merino 
them of what little they had reserved for their own support, || With urbanity, and addresed him in a somewhat irouieal 
accompanying their extortions by the ample measure of il] tone. The Cura repeated what he bad already said to Prin- 
treatment they considered themselves justitied in bestowing | Cipe as to his reasons fer disarming the partida. 


| on those who had so recently sheltered their foes. Between || “1 am well aware, Sefior Cura,” said Marquinez, “ that 
friends and enemies the peasants were im tished, their | some of your followers, weary of lurking in mountain caverns, 
houses ¢ismantied and pillaged, their fiel have preferred leaders under whom they were sure to meet 


s trampled and | 
laid waste. | with opportunities of displaying their courage in the plein, 
It was on an autumn morning of the year 181-, that a | and of revenging themselves on the invaders of their country. 
large number of cavalry soldiers were grooming their horses || It is probably to prevent further defection, and to remount 
in the streets of Ayllon. Some ill-clothed but bardy-looking | your cavalry, that you have thus treacherously surprised and 
infantry men were grouped about the doors of the houses, || disarmed men, who, had they been aware of your intention, 
busily engaged in burnishing their arms, whilst here and || would have given ample occupation to you and the whole of 
| there, at the corners of the streets, or in open spaces between |, your forces. You have, for the moment, deprived your coun- 
the houses, a few greasy-looking individuals were superin- || try of two thousand defenders, the leat worthy of whom is 
tending the preparations of the rancho, a strong-smelling, || a bette: man than ever crossed your saddle. We shall not 
anomalous sort of mess, contained in large iron kettles sus- |, attempt a resisiance which now would be absurd, but you 
pended over smoky fires of green wuod. Cavalry, infantry, | will have to answer to the Junta of Cadiz for your treason.” 
and cooks were laughing, joking, singing, and talking with | The Cura smiled scornfully, but made no reply. Marqui- 
the gsyety characteristic of the Spanish soldiers, and which |, nez, after gazing steadfastly at him for a moment, wraed 
scarcely ever abandons him even in the most difficult and || upon bis heels; and leading, or rather dragging along, Prin- 
unfavorable circumstances. | ei 


Bhoots by, with sounding hum and mist-like wings : 

The robin perches on the bending spray 

With shrill, quick chirp; and like a flake of fire 

The red bird seeks the shelter of the leaves. 

And now and then a flutter overhead 

In the tl ick green betrays some wandering wing 

Coming and going, yet concealed from sight. 

A shrill, loud outcry—on yon bighest bough 

Sits the gray squirrel in bis burlesque wrath 

Stamping and chattering fiercely: now he drops 

A bearded not, then at my smiling gaze 

Buries himself within the foliage. 

The insect-tribe are here: the ant toils on 

With his grain burthen; in his netted web 

Gray glistening o'er t2e bush, the spider lurks 

A dusarutld ball, Gut darting as a bum 

Teils bis trapp'd prey, and looping quick his threads, 

Chains into helplessness the buzzing wings. 

The wood-tick taps his tiny muffled drum 

ro the ebrill cricket-fife, and swelling toad, 
grasshopper his grating bugle winds. 

Those bonetes of More, the we fluttering airs 

Like gentle respirations, come and go, 

Lift on its crimson stem the maple leaf, 

Displaying ite white lining underneath, 

yo par e from the tree-tops golden rain 

Of sunshine on the velvet sward below. 

Bach nooks as this are e«ommou in the woods; 

And all these sights end sounds the commonest 

In Nature when she wears her summer prime. 

Yet by them pass not ligttly: tothe wise 

They tell the beauty and the harmony 

Of e’en the lowliest things that God hath made.. 

That His familiar earth and sky are full 

Of His ineffable power and majesty. 

That in the humble objects, seen wo oft 

To be regarded, is such wondrous grace, 

The art of man is vain to imitate. 

That the low flower our careless foot treads down 

Ie a rich shrine of incense delicate, 

And radiant beanty, end that God bath form’d 

Ail, from the mountain wrea‘hing round its brow 


| cooked and eaten. 


The horses had been cleaned and returned to their stables ; 
the muskets burnished till they shone agais; the rations 
It was past noon, and the rays of an Oc- 
tober sun, which in Castile is often hotter than a July sun in | 
our more temperate climate, had driven the soldiery to seek 
shade and coolness where best it might be found. Some | 
were sharing the liuer of their horses, others were stretched || 
under trees and hedges in the outskirts of the town, whilst 
the most weary or the least difficult lay wrapped in their | 
cloaks on either side of the street. A deep silence had 
sueceeded to the previous noise. It was the heur of the |, 
siesta. 

Two o'clock had chimed from the church tower of Ayllon, | 
and had been repeated by the clocks of the neighboring con- | 
veots and villager, when a battalion of infantry entered the | 


| principal street, and advanced ata rapid pace towards the |) 
Open square in the centre of the town, where it halted and | 


drew up. A body of cavalry which followed separated , 
into small parties, and dispersed in various directions. | 
More infantry arrived, and proceeded by detachments to oe- | 


| cupy the stables and houses in which the troops were quar- | 


tered, and from which they ejected the original occupants. | 
On the first arrival of the new comers, the guerillas, who | 
were lying sleeping about the streets, had started up in 

alarm ; but on recognising the grey uniforms and painted | 
shakves of the regiment of Arlanza, and the blue pelisses of 

the hussars, under the orders of the Cura Merino, they fer | 
the most part resumed their recumbent position, with ali the 

nonchalance of those Neapolitan lazzaroni for whom the | 
dolce far niente is the sum and substance of human happi- || 
ness. The less indolent remained staring at the troops as_ 
they marched by; and even when they saw them entering | 
the stables and barracks they manifested no surprise, unsus- | 
_— ef any hostile intention on the part of men fighting , 
or the same cause as themselves, and with whom they were | 
accustomed to fraternize. Those who were sleeping in the | 


| cipe by the arm, left the plaza. The same day Merino 


marched out of Ayllon, taking with them nearly a thousand 
horses, and a large number of muskets, sabres, and other 


| arms. 


Marquinez and Principe had been sergeants in the Spanish 


| regiment of Bourbon. They were of humble extraction, and 


Marquinez bad, in his youth, been a barber at Madrid. Both 
men of great intrepidity, and of some military talent, those 
valifications availed them little at a period when weelth and 
amily interest were the surest, if not the only stepping 
stones to advancement in the Spanish army, and our two 
sargentos instruidos left the service with the humble cheo- 


| rons which their merits had procured them soon after their 


arrival under the colors, but which they had no hope of ex- 
changing for the epaulette of a commissiened officer. At 
the commencement of the Peninsular war, they joins! a 
party of guerillas, of which they soon became the leaders, 
and Principe, although inferior in talent and education to his 
brother sergeant, was the first in command. At the period 
that Merino disarmed them inthe manner we Lave described, 
the partida had acquired considerable celebrity, and although 
not so well disciplined as the troops of the Cura, had com- 
mitted no excesses to justify the step taken by the latter. 
Merino was jealous of their success, and annoyed at the de- 
sertion of his men, many of whom had recently left his stan- 
dard to join that of Principe. As Marquinez bad predicted, 
hewever, the Regency was excessively angry at the unautho- 
rized and unwarrantable cenduct of the guerilla priest, in 
which it was evident that he had consulted his own interest 
more than that of the service, or of the country. A severe 
reprimand was addressed tu him; but the war was raging 
in all its fury, the Junta had ite hands full, and Merino was 
too valuable a partisan to be dispensed with, or even dis- 
gusted. Moreover, the mischief done was soon repaired, in 
great part, by the activity of Marquinez. After the guerille 
corps was disbanded by the Cura, the two adventurers who 
had headed it found themselves with a mere handful of fol- 





The black cars of the thunder, to the grain 

Of silver sand the bubbling spring casts up, 

With deepest foreriought severest care. 

And thus these noteless, lowly things are types 

Of his perfection and divinity. 
Albany, July, 1e4!. | 


From Biackwood for July. 
MARQUINEZ AND LA COLLEGIALA. 


4 ROMANTIC INCIDENT—OF THE PEXINSULAR WAR. 
— 


Tux smal! town of Ayllon in Old Castle is picturesquely 
situated at the foot of a ridge of mountains of the same i 
name,and at about balf-a-dozen leagues to the left of the camino | 
real from Burgos to Madrid. Although dignified by the 
name of a villa, or town, and containing # population of five 
hundred vecinos, at the period we are ata me to, it bore 
more resemblance to an overgrown country village, both by | 
the characier of its houses and the occupations of their in- 
babitants. 
shapen and irregularly sized blocks of stene, hewn from the Ii 
Qdjacent mountains, the interstices being filled up with a} 
course cement. They were for the most part covered with _ 
thatch, although here and there a reof formed of black and | 
red tiles, arranged in alternate lines, varied the uniformity of 1 
the layers of straw, to which the weather and the smoke of | 
the wood fires had imparted a dingy greyish hue cas a | 





The former were rudely constructed of mis- 


ding te Spanish customs, every dwelling had « clumsy but 


| what could be the meaning of this extraordinary conduct of | 
|, Merino, 


, he had received a reply, a man rushed, bareheaded, and with 
| & drawn sabre ia his hand, from the door of a neighboring 


lowers, the remainder either having been sent to their vil- 
lages, or having joined Merino. Principe and Marquiner 
agreed to separate, and to reorganize two bands, insteed of 
the one which they had hitherto commanded. Principe was 


| houses and stables, were scarcely well awaked befure they |) 

were thrust into the street. The whole preceeding was so | 
rapid on the part of the Cura’s soldiers, and so unlooked for i 
, by those quartered in the town, that in less than ten minutes |, 

fifteen hundred men found themselves unarmed and defence- | only moderately successful; the free corps which he raised 
| less, whilst cheir horses, wespons, and accoutrements were | never amounted to above six or eight hundred men; but 
| in possession of Merino’s followers. So complete was the H Marquinez, putting out all his energy before long found him 
| Surprise, and so trifling the resistance offered, that not a life | self at the head of a strong body of cavalry, well mounted 
| was lost, scarcely a» man wounded, on either side. || and equipped ; and he took the field with renewed confidence, 

Whilst the astonished guerillas were asking one another || and this time with the sele command. 

In one of the first expeditions which he undertook, afver 
that chief himself appeared, surrounded several | this resurrection of his partida, he encountered three hun- 
officers, and fullowed by a strong escort of cavalry. He | dred Westphalian cavalry in the French service, whom he 
galloped through the main street, and, halting in the plaza, | totally defeated, afier fighting for a whole morning, and 
received the reports of the officers who had been entrusted H losing a large number of men and horses. The Westphe- 
with the execution of the coup-de-main that had just been | lians were returning from a reconnoissance, in which they 
accomplished ; then, turning to a group of the disarmed who || had made several prisoners, and amongst others, a lady of 8 
were standing by, he enquired for Colonel Principe. Before || geod family of Sahagun, and wife of a captain in the Spanish 
{army. This woman, during the few days which the insecu- 
| rity of the roads compelled her to pass in the society of 
| Marquinez, became violently enamored of that officer, and 
) finally abandned her husband and children to follow him in 
| his adventurous course of life. Endowed with masculine 
"courage, strong minded, and possessed of greater physical 
| strength than is usual in her sex, she did not hesitate to as- 


house. He stopped when he found himself face to face with 
the Cura, 


and, in a voice almost inarticulate from passion, 
demanded by what authority the Inter had disarmed his 
men and taken possession of their quarters. 

“ By my own authority, Thomas pe,” coolly re 





Merino. “ Your band is one of those which do more | sume the costume of a hussar, and to by the sfde of the 
to the peasant than the enemy. When they march, their || dushing guerilla to whom she had attached horseif. She 
progress is marked by rapine and violence ; and, if they vow || svon became well known in the district which was the seene 






of a of 
7 sentra been in 

her you spent in a college, which exists at 
Valladolid, for tie Sanat of the female children of neble 


families. She had already been engaged in several skir- 
mishes, and had displayed a degree of courage which had 
gained for her the rank of an officer, and the respect and ad- 
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apparently wra in thought. His monotonous prome- | 
Pace | oP an hour, when he thought 4 
He started and listened, but no ! 
sound reached his ear save the measured ry Aad the sentinel | 
under his window, and the burden of an old French chanson 
a boire, which one of the men on guard was trolling out, 





joined the main body, whose advanced posts were about a 
heard |! legiala. 





mile off. This was a crushing blow to the hopes of La Col- 
A moment's reflection, however, was sufficient for 
| her to take aresclution. She struck off the road, and after 
| a few minutes’ march across the country halted, and formed 
| the squadron in a ploughed field. Then, stripping off her 
| richly-furred pelisse and embroidered forage-cap, she re- 


miration of the hardy soldiers amongst whom she lived, | with a voice more remarkable for power than melody. Mar- | placed them by a coarse wovlen jacket asd felt hat, which 


when an opportunity occurred of proving her devotion and 
attachment to the man for whom she had sacrificed her fair 
fame and her domestic ties. 

It was in the early part of the month of March. A suc- 


eesssion of heavy rains had nearly suspended all military |, death that awaited him. The eyes of the captain guerilla | 


operations in the plains of Valiadolid and Palencia. Mar- 
quinez’s bussars, at this time nearly two thousand in num- 
ber, were in cantonments in some email villages a few leagues 
to the right of the high-road from Burgos to Valladolid, and 
were —e the return of fine weather to recommence the 
— he activity and intrepidity of their leader had 
caused him te become a formidable opponent to the French 
generals, who were anxious to rid themselves of nearly the 
only chief who ventured to attack them on equal terms in 
the plain, and frequently came off the conqueror, For Mar- 
quinez, diedaining the more cautious system of mountain 
warfare adopted by other guerilla leaders, had not raised 
any infantry, but kept the open country with his light cavalry. 
Several of the French movable columns had been roughly 
handled by him, and their dragoons sabred and put to the 
route by vigorous charges headed by the intrepid guerilla. 

During the few weeks that Marquinez was compelled to 
remain inactive, the French caused his position to be recon- 
noitered by their spies, and deviseda plan for seizing his per- 
son. The villages and hamlets in which the cavalry were 

uaitered were spread over a considerable extent of eountry. 
large a number of horses would hardly have found suffi- 
cient forage or stabling had they been all concentrated on one 
point: and as the roads were cut up and the fields sodden by 
the rain, there was no apprehension entertained of any rapid 
march or surprise on the part of the French, who had their 
advanced posts in the neighborhood of Valladolid. Two of 
the xumerous villages occupied by the hussars were nearly a 
league in advance of the others, and placed on either skirt of 
@ large onk wood. The road from the one to the other of 
these cantonments described a curve reund the front of the 
wood, and at a central point was crossed by a track which, 
in ene direction, led in among the trees, and in the other 
joined at a distance of a mile or two a country road leading 
to Valladolid. It was at this spot that it was 
surprise Marquinez, who, with the Collegiala a hundred 
horse had taken up his quarters in the village on the right of 
the wood. 

About dusk, on @ stormy evening, Marquinez, attended by 
an aid-de-camp was returning to his quarters, after having 
visited several of the cantonments. arriving at the part 
of the road described above, be found his further progress 
impeded by @ tree which had fallen across the narrow way in 
sucha manner that its branches, covered with dead leaves, 
and matted with ivy, formed a sort of hedge too high fer the 
horses to leap, and too strong for them to break through. The 
two horsemen dismounted, and began to open themselves a 
passage by lopping the boughs with their sabres, when their 
arms were suddenly seized from behind, and before they 
could torn their heads they were surrounded by a dozen dis- 
mounted dragoons, whose numbers quickly overcoming all 
resistance, the Spaniards were thrown down and pinioned. 
A troop of French cavalry emerged from the wood, the men 
who had effected the capture remounted, and Marquinez and 
his aid-de-camp, being bound to their saddles and placed be- 
tween feur dragoons, with their carbines unslung and ready 
for action, the whole started off at a sharp trot in the 
direction of Valladolid. The only witness of the affair was 
& peasant belonging to the village in which Marquinez had 
his quarters, 
chief at the moment he dismounted. His first movement, 
wher he saw the French, was to throw him»elf on the ground 
behind some bushes, and as soon as the last of the troopers 
had disappeared, he left his place of concealment, and hast- 
ened to give the alarm. 

To support the troop of dragoons that had been sent on 
this hazardous expedition, two battalions and a squadron of 
French had advanced seven or eight leagues from their own 
lines, and bad taken up a position in a hamlet at about the 
same distance from Marquinez’s cantonments. [t was an 
hour before midnight when cd ge which had formed the 
ambuscade joined, the main body, after a rapid march over 
detestable roads and a heavy country. The horses were 
knocked up and unable to proceed without a few hours’ re- 

Their captain having this to his commanding 
Vicer , at the on time = wa! to him the sue- 
cessful issue of their enterprise, received orders to refresh 
his men and horses, and to hold himself in readiness to 
march an hour before day-break. Meantime the prisoners 
were placed in a room on the ground floor of the house in 


which the French colonel was ledged. The door of their | 


temporary prison opened on a large corridor, then used as 
aguideem, and the small unglazed apertere which gave 
light and air to the apartment, was traversed by three mass- 


ive iron bars, eral a to each other, and firmly rivet- | 


ed et Fer additional security, and to pre- 
clade all possibilit escape, a sentry was placed ina sort 
of popes «Nome: De looked out. 

officer who had been taken at the same time as 
thigioa weary with the day's exertions, soon fell 
in one of the three or four rickety chairs which cem 
nearly the whole furniture of the room. His chief did not 


who was about a hundred yards behind that — 


quinez threw himself into a chair, and attributing to an ex- | 
cited imagiaation the words which he had fancied he heard, | 
appeared disposed to imitate his aid-de-camp, who was for- | 
|, getting in sleep the dangers of his position, and the probable 


were beginning to close, and his head to sink upen his - 
breast, when the same voice as before broke the silence.— 
||“ Marquinez!” was repeated in a loud whisper. The word 
|, was accompanied by a noise such as is produced by a slight | 
blow of ironagainst iron. This time it was no delusion of | 
a heated brain. Marquinez rushed to the window, and look- 
jed out as well as the ting would permit. All was still. | 
The night was raw wintry, and it was only at rare inter- 
|vals that the watery rays of the moon obtained a passage | 
'through some break in the heavy mantle of clouds which | 
| covered the sky. The infantry soldier or sentry had reached | 
| the timit of his walk, and was turning to retrace his steps.— 
When he arrived under the window, he allowed the bayonet | 
on the end of his musket to fall lightly against the bars 
| through which Marquinez was looking, and in a voice which | 
‘| seemed familiar to the ears of the latter, he asked in Span- 
‘ish: 
| “ Estas solo? Are you alone?” 
|| “ Villaverde is with me, and asleep,” was the reply. 
|| “ My bayonet is unfixed. Take it, and force the grating.” | 
Marquinez seized the proffered weapon, which was only | 
* stuck on the end of the ramrod, and using the greatest pus- 
sible care to avoid noise, he began to pick out the cement | 
‘and the small iron wedges by which the bars were fastened | 
into the wall. It was necessary to take out the three bars, 
for otherwise the opening would be too small to allow the 
body of a man to pass; and with no better tool than a bay- 
‘onet, the task was not an easy one. At the end of half an 
hour, however, two of the bars had given way, and the pris- 
oner had begun to work at the third, when the sentry, who, | 
during this time had continued his walk without appearing | 
to pay any attention to what was going on in the prison, rap- | 
| idly approached the window, and, in the low hurried tone in 
which he had before spoken, exclaimed : 

“The relief is at hand; hasten er all is last!’ At the | 
same moment Marquinez beard in the distance the qui rive 
| of a French soldier challenging the guard which was reliev- 

ing the various sentries placed round the temporary quarters | 

of the troops. 

It is no y to the often-proved courage of Mar- | 

* quinez, to say that in this agitating moment his heart beat | 
| with unusual quickness, while big drops of perspiration cov- 

ered his forehead. His hand, however, lost none of its stea- | 

| diness, and he plied his bayonet with redoubled vigor, but — 
with Jess caution than before. Fragments of stone flew from 

the wall as he struck and delved with desperate violence.— | 

He fixed the sharp end of his weapon under the bar, and pry- " 

ing as witha lever, endeavored to force it out, when the | 
| bayonet, already bent by the unusual purpose te which it 
‘was applied, broke off short, and the point remain-d in the 
wall. At the same instant Villarerde, awakened by the | 
‘ noise, which had fertunately not reached the ears of the sol- 
diers in the guard-room, stood by the side of his chief, and 
in an instant comprehended their position. Our two gue 
rillas seized the iron bar, which was all that intervened be- 
‘tween them and liberty—between an untimely death and a 
life of freedom and enjoyment. They tugged and wrenched | 
at the fatal obstacle, which shook but would net give way; 
,the heavy tread of the Frenchmen had become audible, | 
when, by an almost superhuman effort, the iron was torn 
| from its place, and with the violence of the shock the two 
| men reeled back into the centre of the room. Instantly re- 
covering themselves, they darted through the window, and 
stood before their deliverer, who threw down his musket, 
and tossing off his shako, a profusion of dark ringlets fell 
upon his shoulders, and Marquinez recognised with astonish- 
_ment the handsome features of La Collegiala. She was 
pale as death, but had lost none of her presence of mind.— | 
'“ Por acqui!” and as the relief turned the angle of the 
house, and entered the garden, the three fugitives bounded 
| over a iow fence, and disappeared in the obscurity. A mo- 
ment afterward the guard, surprised at not being challenged 
by the man whom they were approaching to relieve, halted 
under the window, expecting to find that sleep had overtaken 
the negligent sentry. No sentry was there, but ata few 
| paces distant, a dead soldier, stripped of his great coat and 
| shako, was lying with his face against the ground. The long } 
rank grass on which he was extended was wet with blood. 
He had received a stab in the back which had pierced | 
| through to his heart. 
In less than an hour after Marquinez was carried off by 
4the French, La Collegiala had set out with a squadren in 
| order to rescue him. is force, which included every man 
in the cantenment, was deemed wading yt nt es 
| reported the eaptors as not exceeding in number. 
Collegiala made sure of overtaking them before they reached | 
Valladolid, to which city, from the road they had taken, she 
had no doubt they would . Afiter four or five hours 
hard riding, the Spaniards had gained considerably on those 
they were in t of, when they met with some muleteers, 
wha informed them that they were not above ten minutes in 
rear of the French, but thet the latter must have already 


| 


{ 
| 


| them from seeing. 


‘she had procured from one ef the muleteers. Favored by 
the darkness of the night, she passed unvbserved through 
the French pickets, and, attracted by the lights in the win- 
dows of the guard-room and of the colonel’s quarters, she 
directed her steps to the very garden on which Marquines’s 
prison looked out. Concealed among some shrubs, she 
heard the orders given the sentry; and convinced that the 
prisoner whom he was directed to guard could be no other 
than Marquinez himself, she immediately formed a plan for 
his rescue, the partial success of which we have already 


seen. 

The fugitives were not fifty yards from the village when 
they heard the French drums beat to arms. The troops 
tarned out in an instant; a body of cavalry was sent to pa- 
trol the road, while parties of infantry hastened in all direc- 
tions to endeavor to intercept the flight of the prisoners.— 
Amidst the din and confusion, the French colonel might be 
heard, exciting his men by the promise of large rewards for 
the recapture of the notable partisan who had thus eluded his 
vigilance. Meantime Marquinez and his aid-de-camp, guided 
by La Collegiala, labored throvgh the heavy ground; now 


| falling into ditches, now stumbling over stumps of trees and 


| other objects which their huste and the darkness prevented 

They fortunately passed the pickets be- 
fore the intelligence of their escape reached those advanced 
pusts, the officers in command of which, hearing the drums 
beat to arms, and not knowing the nature of the alarm, 
kept their men together, instead of extending them right 
and left, which would probably have insured the taking of 
the three Spaniards. 

At length, covered with mud and panting for breath, Mar- 
quinez and his companion reached the squadron, which was 
still forrsed up in the field where La Collegiala had left it. 
Two men dismounted; Marquinez and Villaverde sprang in- 
to their saddles, and the little party of hussars moved off 
across the country in good order, and as fast as the heavy 
ground would permit. At the same instant they heard the 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs of the French dragoons as they 
galloped along the road, which ran about half musket shot 
to the left of their own lineof march. This, however, caused 
no uneasiness to Marquinez, who knew that the enemy's ca- 
valry, unacquainted with the country would not veoture to 
leave the road, and he was sure of being able to keep well 

, ahead of the infantry, who, in their turn, could not prudently 
advance far from the main body. He reckoned, therefore, 
on being soon out of reach of the enemy, when the march of 
the Spaniards was soddenly arrested by a broad and 
water-course, with high and perpendicular banks. In vain 
did they ride up and down, and lose some minutes in en- 
deavoring to find a  ~ at which to pass this new obstacle 
to their progress. he French infantry were approaching ; 
the torches which they carried showing like so many crimson 
spots through the thick mist arising from the wet and marshy 
ground. Already the officers might be heard directing tha 
search, and giving orders to their men. The only remaining 
chance was to retura to the high-roa? before they were per- 
ceived by the infantry, and trust to a bold charge co break 
through the dragoons which were in their front. The road 
was soon gained, and the hussars crossed the woeden bridge 
which was there thrown over the water-course, and which 
gave out a hollow sound under their horses’ feet. The in- 
fantry heard the noise, but paid no attention to it, taking the 
Spaniards for another patrol sent out from the village. The 
same mistake was made by the dragoons, whom Marquinez 
overtook a few hundred yards farther, in a wide part of the 
road. The officer in command had slackened his pace when 
he heard other cavalry approaching, thinking it might pro- 
bably eee order ; but not for &@ Moment supposing that 
an enemy had got between him and tke head-quarters he had 
so recently left. He was awakened from his security by the 
voice of Marquinez. “A ellos!” shouted the guerilla, and 
his men rushed sabre in hand upon the French, who, taken 
by surprise, were thrown one upon the other, and a dezen of 
them cut off their horses before they had made the slightest 
resistance. A panic seized the remainder, who, being pre- 
vented by the darkness from distinguishing the number of 
their opponents, imagined themselves betrayed, and surroun- 
ded by a very superior force. The greaser part leaped their 
horses over the hedges and low stone walls on either side of 
the road, and fled in every direction. Some few threw down 
their arms, and begged for quarter; but the gueriilas were 
not in a merciful mood, and prisoners would have been an in- 
cumbrance on the leng march they had before them. The 
pursued became in their turn the pursuers, and Marquines 
had to exert his authority to prevent his soldiers from dis- 
persing in chase of the runaways, a chase that would probe- 
bly have led some of them into the middle of the French in- 
fantry. 

| Marquinez reached his cantonments at daybreak, and at 
the same hour the French commenced their march back to 
Valladolid, not a little crest-falien at tbe events of the night. 

A few days after the incident we have related, the approach 
of spring enabled Marquinez to take the field. After one of 


| the first skirmishes shared in by his troops, two er three men 


| 


| deserted to him from the French, and by their own desire 
were incorporated into a squadron of hussars. One of these 
men, a German, made himself particularly remarked by his 





re 


~ 
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smart and soldierly bearing, . 
whom he constantly execrated, declaring that his sincerest 
wish was to revenge on them some part of the ill treatment 
he had received at their hands. 


affairs, he displayed so much courage and blood-thirstiness | 


that he attracted the notice of Marquinez, who attached him 
to his person as an orderly. 


Effectively, in one or two | 


and by his hatred ef the French, || and a name 


bled, and he exhibited that boundless devotion to his general _ 


so naturally felt by every brave soldier for an indulgent mas- 
rer and gallant chief. 

It was some months later that the hussars of Marquinez, 
being in the neighborhood of Palencia, their leader had occa- 
sion te visit that town, and he set out, attended only by his 
German orderly. 
named place, and where the road, running between two hills, 
is shaded by a row of large beech-trees, the travelers came to 
one of those ancient fountains, not uncommon in Spain, and 


which seem to have been erected with the double object of | : Ting 
| he strangled himself in his dungeon. | M 


administering to the thirst of the wayfarer, and of inviting 
him to solicit, by a prayer, a blessing on his journey. On 
the upper part of a mossy and time-worn slab ef grey stone, 
placed perpendicularly against the rocky bank which bordered 
the road, was rudely sculptured in relievo a representation of 
the Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus in her arms. From 
a broken wooden spout, which protruded from the same stone 
at about the hight of a man from the ground, gushed forth a 
stream of water of crystal clearness, which fell bubbling and 
sparkling into a granite trough below, while the vicinity 
of the fountain encouraged the growth of a profusion of 
hedge-flowers, which decked the banks and sides of the 
road, and perfumed the air with their wild and delicious fra- 


e. 

At this cool and pleasant spot—a sort of oasis on the hot, 
sandy road along which he had been riding—Marquinez drew 
rein, and loosening his horse's breastplate, allowed the ani- 
mal to plunge his mouth and nostrils in the trough. Whilst 
his charger was drinking—an operation rendered some- 


At a certain distance from the above- , 


‘and royal purple, as if in the attitude of 


, is Ciullo d’Alcamo, and under his bust are 
sculptured a few rude stanzas of the first Italian songs we | 
have ieft. Ciullo remains behind a noble of Sicilian | 
bards, of judges, knights, and notaries constituting the court | 
of the second Frederick, a bard himself and an Italian by | 
birth and education, a knight, a scholar, a liberal patron of 


The zeal of the deserter redou- learning and genius, stands foremost with all the hight of his _ 


commanding figure, stretching the ample folds of his imperial 
tronage over his 







Let a hundred thousand of them land, and I have to 
send to meet them some Mameluke s, who will cut 
' off their heads with the edge of their stirrups.” M. Rosetti 
| then endeavored to make the Bey understand that the con- 
' querors of Italy were something else than those poor traders 
he saw at Cairo, and he insisted that he ought to put 
| Alexandria in a state of defence. Mourad-Bey was not 
convinced, but out of complaisance to M. Rosetti, he sent 
two quintals of powder to supply the artillery of that city. 


courtiers and minions; like the prince of darkness hiding The French landed; Alexandria fell into their hands.— 
under the splendor of his crown the scars lefi in his forehead Mourad having learnt it, sent immediately for M. Rosetti, 


by the burnings of the Vatican. 
two sons, like him initiated in all the a 


knighthood and minstrelsy; and by him left the wretched 


victim of a moment of his inconsiderate wrath, the butt of 


, cruelty, treason, and calumny,—Pier delle Vigne, turning 


towards his lerd the hollow sockets whence his eyes were | hungry infidels want?" repl 
wrenched, and tendering to him the bowstrings with which — them a few yee pee pe. and let them go. 


Italian Historical Archives—Florence, 1841. 
I 
TURKISH OPINION OF EUROPEANS. 

Wits regard to the Osmanlees or Turks, _ and pre- 
sumption are their moral characteristics. They entertain 
very singular ideas about Eurepeans. They are persuaded 
that we make war upon their religion, which it is our object 
to destroy, and that if we do not absolutely quer the 
country they occupy, it is because our strength is not equal 
our ambition. It is very difficult to make any of them com- 
prehend our religious tolerance, and those political censider- 





ations which are the sole barriers under shelter of which the | 
existence of the Ortoman Empire has been prolonged to the | 
present day. There are but very few of them that have any { 


clear idea of the position of Turkey with relation to Europe. 
The mest part have no recollection of the numerous humilia- 


_ ting predicaments to which the Porte has of late years been 
| subjected during its conflicts with Russia. There are some 


what difficult by his large and severe bit—the orderly con- | 


tinued to move forward, until he had greatly diminished the 
distance usually kept between an officer and his attendant. 
When he arrived within a couple of paces of the tountain, he 


silently drew a pistol from his holster, took a deliberate aim , 


at the head of Marquinez, and pulled the trigger. The bul- 
let split the skull of the unfortunate Spaniard, who first fell 


forward on his horse’s neck, and then rolled te the ground, | 


striking in his fall against the stone basin, which was sprin- 
kled with his blood. The assassin sprang from his saddie, 
and stood over his victim with a sharp, short dagger in his 
hand. He had no occasion to use it. The teeth of the guer- 
ilia chieftain were set firmly against each other, apd a slight 
froth steod upon his lips. The independence of Spain had 
lost one of its most gallant defemlers. 

When the news of this cowardty deed reached Marquinez’s 
comrades, the latter did not hesitate to attribute it to the 
French general Boyer, from whose column the German had 
deserted. 


who are convinced that the kings of Europe humbly pay tr- 
bute to the Sultan. 

Upon many pvints, it is true, the Turks are forced to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the Europeans; but, on the 
whole, they regard them with a sentiment of pity mingled 
with disdain. It is curious to observe the manner in which 
they oftentimes receive a European of distinction. Though 
they welcome him with an appearance of polite considera- 
tion, by which a person is ofien deceived (who is not fully 
acquainted with the usages of oriental etiquette), yet the 
fact is, they do not condescend to rise at his entrance; they 
scarcely move themselves upon their divan. If however they 
wish not to show themselves utterly impolite, when they 


_ know that a great European personage is about to pay them 


a visit, they give instructions to the servants to forewarn 
them of the arrival of the Frank whom they are expecting, 
and then keep themselves standing in order not to betray the 


| concessien of having risen expressly to receive him. The 


It would be unjust, however, to lay the instigation | 


of so foul a murder at the door of a brave officer without some | 


better proofthan mere suspicion. One thing is certain— 
that when the murderer, = some hair-breadth escapes, 
succeeded in rejoining the French, he received an officer's 
commission, as a reward for having rid them of so troublesome 
and active an enemy. 

Shortly after Marquinez’s death, La Collegiala, with thirty 
or furty men, deserted to Valladwlid, -hen held by the French. 
Those who knew her best, were unable to discover or imagine 
any possible reason for so extraordinary an act. Some few, 
indeed, supposed that she had taken this step as the only 
means by which she could find an epportunity of revenging 
the «death of her lover; and they predicted that many days 


same sentiment of fanatical pride has revealed itself ina 
great number of circumstances. A striking instance of it 
occurred in Egypt some time ago, when anignorant and ridi- 
culously vain co.onel refused to put his regiment through its 
required evolutions before the Duke of Ragusa, who was re- 
viewing a portion of the viceroy’s army. Mehemet Ali, in 
rising above such absurd prejudices, displays the real supe- 
riority of his understanding and sense. He always receives 
strangers with the utmost courtesy. He has constantly set 
before his officers the example of the greatest politeness to- 
wards Europeans. He has in this respect not only run 
counter to the prejudices of his subjects but even braved the 


| accusations of infidelity, which the ignorant and the fapati- 


would not elapse ere La Collegiala would return to the Span- || 


ish lines with the blood of Marquinez’s assassin on her knife 
blade. If this supposition was the correct one, if such was 


cal have not hesitated to throw at him. He seems to seize 
every occasion of setting off the superiority of talents which 


| he recognizes in Europeans over his own people, and every 


country, she was unable to accomplish her design; for, a few || 


days after her desertion, the order came from Napoleon to send 
beck to France all the foreign troops in the French service, 
for the purpose of their being disbanded. Italians, Poles, 
and Germans, were all sent across the frontier, and with them 
marched the murderer of Marquinez. 

La Cellegiala continued with the French, and commanded, 
with the rank of captain, a band of about a hundred irregular 
cavalry, composed of the men who had deserted with her, 
and of others who subsequently came over. On the evacua- 


afterwards, she accompanied them and remained in France 
till an amnesty was published, of which she took advantage, 


and returned to her own country. Bidding adieu to her mas- | service of the Caaba, saying, “‘ Since you are so fanatical as | ered down her silvery light. In this climate the moon seems 


|| to disdain to show politeness towards persons whom I do | actually 


culine dress and habits, she became exceedingly devout, and 
gave up the whole of her time to religious exercises and the 


education of her children—a more praiseworthy than poetical || 


termination to the career of the adventurous amazun who had 
shared the hardships aed perils of Marquinez the guerilla. 
EE 


! 


| 


| Means 1 them to be ected ' 
the motive which induced her to abandon the cause of her || he can employ to cause them to be respected by these 


latter. Many anecdotes of this propensity of his might be 
given; one will suffice.—One day there happened to be, in 


| the divan of the viceroy, some strangers of distinction. At 


i 


| French invasion, bel 


the commencement ef the interview, Mehemet Ali ordered 
coffee to be brought in. The officers charged with serving 
it ordered it with the left hand to the European guests of the 
Pasha. The latter, not being au /ai/ at the details of ori- 


| ental etiquette, did not perceive tLe extent of this gross im- | 


the Mussul- 
implying 


politeness; (the left hand being considered 
mans as impure, they never employ it but in 


wee to 1 See 
tion of Spain by the Freach troops, which eccorred cous | a character of contamination). But hardly had his visiters 


left when the viceroy, whose vigilant eye the affront had not 
escaped, severely reprimanded the serviturs, ordered them to 
be clothed with a white shirt and sent to Mecca to do the 


By his right side are his | and told him with a tone of irritation that those impertinent 
ticeships of | French had had the audacity to set foot in Egypt, and that 


he was about writing to them to deeamp with all speed. 
“ But,” observed M. Rosetti, * they are not come here to 
| go away again at the first — ae then ch 
yurad m , 
| “ But 
r,”” rejo the consul, ‘‘ that would not buy the 
smallest of the vessels that have ¢ them :— You 
must prepare for defence." Mourad was still unable to 
understand the temerity of these Frenchmen who were fool- 
_ ish enough to come and measure swords with him. He was 
so infatuated with his own superiority that he sent against 
+ them at first but a mere handful of men. It was only when 
these, put to the route in the first encounter, returned with 
all speed to announce to him that the French were not what 
he imagined, that he began to believe in the reality of dan 
‘ger. His arrogance experienced at | a first and griev- 
eus disappointment in the battle of C which was 
soon followed by that of the Pyramids. 
Poreige Quarterly for July. 





} Menemer Act axp tHe Sisrt.—While the debasing in 
fiuence of the most gross superstitions is widely spread 
throughout Egypt, not only the Massulman inhabi- 
tants, but also the native Jews Christians, the viceroy is 
resolved to show in this respect the superiority of his intelli- 
gence, as he has done on occasions. One instance 


may soffice. At the commencement of his reign, when his 


power was not yet established, a sort of sibyl made her ap- 
e at Cairo, and gained a vast number of proselytes. 
Ie was given out that she had at ber command a familiar 
spirit, whose very hand could be touched and mysterious 
voice heard in the dark. It was chiefly among the soldiers 
and their officers that she found her most zealous dupes and 
partizans. Mehemet Ali was anxious te know something 
more certain about this magician, whose influence might be- 
come dangerous. He caused her, therefore, to be brought 
to the palace, and told her he desired to have some conver- 
sation with her genixs. She consented to exhibit before 
j bim. It was night; the lights were extinguished in the 
mandarah, where the principal officers were assembled. 
| Mehemet Ali had strictly warned his servants to bring « 
light i diately he should call for one. The siby! evoked 
her spirit. The djinn answered ; and his hollow voice, like 
‘that of a ventriloquist, seemed to issue from the wall. He 
gave his hand to the Pasha to kiss, when the latter, seizing 
it firmly, called instantly for lights. It was the hand of the 
magician herself; who, on perceiving the cheat discovered, 
implored his pardon. The bystanders, astonished at the 
boldness of Mehemet whom they looked upon as irreligious, 
‘began to murmur. The Pasha, after having reproached 
them for their base credulity, ordered the sibyl to be thrown 
into the Nile. The officers manifested some unwillingness 
to execute the sentence, but Mehemet overcame their scru- 
ples by telling them, that if she really had so powerful a 
spirit at her service, he would take care she was not drowned : 
but that if, on the contrary, she had him not, she would be 
justly punished for having abused without fear the piety of 

the faithful. Fere'gu Quarterly for July. 

— a — 
A Sea Piece.—Few sea pleasures can exceed those we 
| have enjoyed in our excursions be these islands during 
this spring and early summer weather. Voyages of two or 
three days at a time, with light winds or gentle breezes, a 
quiet sea, so mild a temperature as te admit of spending the 
whole day in the open air; no cabin imprisonment, bright 
starry or moonlight nights, islands of great external beauty, 
rising abruptly out of the water to the hight of several thou- 
sand feet, and clothed with green to their topmost acclivities ; 
what spot on the earth, with such circumstances of enjoy- 
ment, could be found in so large a measure, and with so few 
drawbacks ? 

The full-moon rose at night like a vast red-hot globe issu- 

| ing out of the ocean; but soon looked smaller, and show 








suspended, not merely inlaid in the heavens: the 


myself the honor to receive, go to a city where the sight of | eye reaches far into the infinite space beyond ; end the shad- 


Europeans will not annoy you, and you will not have occa- | 
sion to blush at your rudeness.” } 


The Mamelukes, who governed Egypt at the time of the ! es 
faved they possessed for their part the | 


Itatias Ports sevonr Dante—Most of them were | first army in the world. An idea of the ridiculous excess 


men of lofty character, and played a conspicuens part in the | to which the 


history of their age. seem to rise before us as in their 
old-fashioned costume of cassock and steel, each one pom- 


solemn, assuming gigantic dimensions th 
ing medium of the mist of time. The v of 
ber, of whom, indeed, as of Faliero in the hall of rn oom 


When Bonaparte had Malta, M. | 


| the following : 

isly holding f. . : i Honors, consul for Austria and several other powers at Cai- 

Pi faye orth the manuscript of his Canzoniere, on | ro, being a person of great consideration and influence with ugliest 

par ons Seeder by che be a - Saeenie of posterity ;| the Mamelukes, repaired to Mourad-Bey to a 
P ha peerless mistress, blushing || thi ° : 

at the sound of her praise; all stately forms, dark and | French mi ayn ele 


h the magnify- strongly 


him of | 
t inend to make a descent upon Egypt, 
Siconad-Boy replied t measures of de- | 
fence. replied by a burst of > | 
What!” said he, * would you have us fear the F en. 


, . great 
; Mothing can be discerned but a black veil pecially if they are like these traders that we have here 1— /' 


ows she casts are sharp and black, like shouettes. 
‘A Winter in the Azores.’ 


Genenat Reves don't apply inallcases. We once knew 
a man who was so careful not to give offence, that in speak- 


beys had carried this notion may be illustrated | ing of general faults, he would qualify his remarks by saying, 
nl ) ” He chanced ° 


“ present company ; to be in com 
ay wae cae ney ens spe fe Nee ae & the 
person he ever saw, present company excepted. 

Now this mistake was perhaps worse than that made by 
the boy who, » ing of the greatest man he ever saw, was 
told by his nb = must always except their minister. A 
few days after, he rushed into presence of his mother, 
(a 
tow: oaw, ¢ our 

n that I ever saw, ezeept our minister 
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From the Lady's Book. nor did he ever turn those powers, for which he has been so || candid unscrupuleusness of the Hungarian. During the late 


THE KING OF THE ICEBERGS. 


SY MRS. LYDia H. SIGOURNEY, 


Serene the Sabbath evening fell, 
Upon the Northern “ 
lonely there, a noble 
Across the waves did sweep ; 
She rode them like a living thing, 
vies 
be ng rose, 
A strange and awful form. 
Upon the horizon’s verge he frewn'd 
A mountain 'mid the main, 
As erst Philistia’s giant tower'd 
O’er Israel’s tented plain. 
And hoarsely o'er the dark blue sea, 
Was a threat’ning c’ tossed, 


“ Who is this, that dares, with feet of fire, 


To tread in my realm of frost?” 


Yet on the gallant steamship went, 
Her heart of flame beat high, 


And the stream of her fervent breath flowed out 


In volumes o’er the sky! 
So the Ice-King seized his deadly lance 
To pierce the stranger foe, 


And down to his deed of vengeance rushed, 


Troubling the depths belew. 


The watchful stars looked calmly on, 
Girt with their silver zones, 

When a flash of bursting glory trac'd 
An arch around their thrones. 

For Aurora Borealis bent 
Frem her above the skies, 

And the wondering billows opened wide 
Their phosphorescent eyes. 


Firm at his post the ate stood, 
Civar-soul'd, and undismayed, 


And the King of the Iceberg’s power defied 


While night drew on its shade ; 
On, through the interdicted realm, 
With fearless prow he » 


ped, 


Though round him gathering daagers pressed 


And nameless forms of dread ; 


And longer had he borne the strife, 
But he ht of those who gave 

Their life and welfare to his hand 
Upon the tossing wave ; 

The noble, and the true of heart, 
The helpless, and the fair, 

The child upon its mother’s knee, 

knew no fear nor care; 


And felt in their far distant homes, 
How the grief and sore, 

If the lip of love for them should ask, 
And they return no more. 

And 90, bis gallant ship he steer'd, 
From the disastrous fray, 


And full in the teeth of the Southern blast 


Led on her venturous way. 


“‘ Not thus shall ye ‘scape my stormy ire,” 


The King of th~ Icebergs spake, 
And bade unloose his vassal train, 
In arctic stream and lake ; 
And swift, a countless monster train, 
Rode o'er the waters blue, 


With their dazzling belms and stony eyes, 


A pitiless, ruffian crew. 


An icy ambush ‘round the keel, 
With breathless speed they laid, 

And the vengeful monarch laugh’d to see 
How strong that mesh was made ; 

And, clusterirg close, that squadron dire 
Spread over the startled flood, 


While their arrows of frost flew thick, and chill’d 


The hardiest seaman's blood. 


But there fell a gleam of that li 
That with Mercy's angel d » 

And aided the laboring bark te foil _ 
The King of the Iceberg’s spells : 

For this, by many a hearth-stone bright, 
A strain of praise shall be, 

To Him who guides the wanderer home, 
And rules the faithless sea. 





above 


arts of policy of which he has been too gencrally 


promoter in E 


chiavelli, however, invented nothing: with a mind perfectly 
dead to ‘all enthusiasm, he took a calm, cold, rather misan- 
threpic survey of the human family, and described it as he 
saw it, with a placid though appalling fidelity—with an im- 


partial h disheartening neutrality. 


Machiavelli, gifted with an essentially active mind, sought 
im public lite rather employment than either power or fame, 
or much less honor and wealth. He was one of the most 


disinterested men that ever lived, and if he never 
loved any human being, neither did he certainly love 


Fired 


| Cafe. 


digi 
the melancholy advantage of being entitled to de- 


spise both the and the oppressed, the prince and 
|| his subjects. iis desunapelese anon be-idions 


| or belief. Italian Historical Archives—Florence, 1841. 
| 





From Tait’s Megazine for July. 
MORE LIGHT ON THE DANUBE. 


— Viexsa, —— 

|| THe heterogeneousness of the inhabitants of London and 
|| Paris is from the influx of foreigners: but the odd mixture 
, of German, Italian, Slavonic, and I know not how many 
| other races in Vienna, is almost all generated within the 
_ limits of the monarchy. Masses, rubbing against each uther, 
|| get their asperities smoothed in the contact ; but the charac- 
|| teristics of various nationalities remain in Vienna in tolera- 
'' ble strength, and do not seem likely soon to disappear by any 
| process of attrition. There goes the German—hone 

|| natured and laborious; the 
,, hospitable, generous, and sincere; and the plausible Slovack 


if 
i 
ij 





—his eye twinkling with the prospect of seiziag, by a know- | 
of human nature, what others attain by slower means. | 
{| ow curious, again, is the meeting ef nations that labor | 


) led 


| andenjoy! In Paris the Ge:mans and the English are more 
numerous than any other foreigners. 
drudge, save their littles to make a mickle. The latter. 
whatever —— 
consumers of the fruits of the earth. The Hungarian’s er- 
rand in Vienna is to spend money: the Italian's to make it. 
The Hungarian you meet at Mr. A. B.’s is one of the squire- 
archy of his country, whose name is legion; or a military 
man, whiling away his furlough amid the excitements of a 
gay capital. The Italian you meet at Mr. C. D.’s is a painter, 
a oy am a musician or an employé; and there is scarcely 
to be found an idle man among the twenty thousand of his 
_ fellow-countrymen who inhabit the metropolis. 
' The Hungarian nobility of the higher class are, in appear- 
ance and habits, completely identified with their German 
brethren; but it is in the middle nobility that we recognise 
the swarthy complexion, the haughty air, and features mere 
or less of a Mongolian cast. The Hungarians and native 
| Germans are mutually proud of each ether, and mutually 
dislike each other. I never knew a Hungarian whe was not 
in his heart pleased with the idea, that the King of Hun- 
| gary was also an emperor, whose lands, broad and wide, oc- 
cupied so large @ space in the map of Europe ; and I never 
knew an Austrian proper who was not proud of Hungary 
and the Hungarians, in spite of all their defects; but be 
' + mencnnge » their hauteur as Dummstalz ; and on going into 

ungary finds himself contemptuously designated as a 
Schwabe. 

The Hungarian of the above description herds with his 
fellow-countrymen, and preserves to the end of his stay his 
character of foreigner: visits assiduously places of public 
resort ; preferring the theatre and ball-room to the museum 
or pieture-gallery, and, as the French say, mene une vie de 


| gespanuschafi, as the citizens of Vienua will ever be shy of 
giving credit to Hungarians until still more sweeping reform, 
in the laws affecting Hungarian property take place. 

Of all men living in Vienna the Bohemians carry off the 


. 


to the Austrian Empire has some resemblance to that of 


a fourth of the bureaucracy of Austria is Bohemian. 


count for this we must take into consideration the great || the theologian, the 
number of men of sharp intellect, good education, and scan- 


ty fortune, that annually leave that country. The population 


The Scot is well educated. He has less loose cash than his 
brother John Bull; and, corsequently, prefers the sweets of 
_ Office te the costly incense of the hustings and the Senate; 
, and from his love of travel, and his aptiiude for research in 


foreign countries, is well suited for distant employments. | 
| How few (comparatively speaking) of those who have made || *pect, let us not shut our eyes to the efforts of our great 


themselves illustrious in the Imperial Parliament, from the 
days of Bolingbroke to our own, have come from the North 
| of the Tweed ; but how the Malcolms, the Elphinstones, the 
| Muaroes, and the Burneses crowd the records of Indian 
Statesmanship! ; ' 

| Napoleon is represented to have said that the controlling 
| political power in Austria lay not in the Emperor, but io 


praised and abused, to raise himself in the world. His 
was in sounding the depths of the human heart. He 
to appreciate men after their positive value, and 
from this dangerous knowledge he derived nothing for him- 


love 


est, good- | 
Hungarian—proud, insolent, lazy, | 


The former toil, || 


may be at home, are in Paris loungers and | 


His money done, he is soon en the road for his own || ; 
| portion of the globe falls to the English Aristucracy, and 


Scotland te the Colonies of Britain in the supply of marin- | ; 
ers to the Vessel of State. The population of Bohemia isa || the most essential part of Education; for these languages 
| ninth part of that of the whole empire ; but I ¢are say that a ; 
To ac- || istence; and the former in particular, was the language of 


i our 


war, three soldiers, of each of these three nations, met in 
the parlour of a French inn, over the chimuey-piece of which 
hung a watch. Whenthey had gone, the German said,— 
“That is a good watch, J wish I had bought it.” “Lam 
sorry 1 did not take it,” said the Hungarian. “I have it in 
|| my pocket,”’ said the Bohemian. 

The Academy of Oriental Languages, which was founded 
by Maria Teresa, nearly a century ago, is one of the most 
|| interesting institutions in Vienna. Austria had long borne 
| the brunt of Ouoman warfare, and had successfully rolled 
|| back the tide of Islam ambition, destined never more to 

menace Christendom. She had f-lt the great inconvenience 
'| of having Raya interpreters at the Internunciatura at Con- 
|| stantinople, who, even admitting their honesty, could not be 
|| expected to de their duty with that independence and fear- 
|| lessness as to consequences, which exigencies often demand 
in dealing with an arbitrary or corrupt Divan, in consequence 
of their being subjects of the Porte, and, of course, at the 
| mercy of the Lucal Government. 
|| This Institutien has fully answered the purpose intended, 
| and has sent forth a long and brilliant list of Orientalists, who 
have not only rendered the position of the Interounciatura an 
independent one, but several of whem, with Von Hammer at 
their head, have cultivated the flowers of Osmanli lnerawure 
with the most distinguished success. The academical course 
lasis five years. At the head of the Institution is a Director, 
assisted by two Prefects, who are also Professurs—three Pro- 
fessors and four Teachers; and the objects of instruction are 
as follow :—Through all the five years, Religious Knowledge, 
tbe French and Turkish Languages, Drawing, Dancing and 
Writing; in addition to which they are taught, during the 
first year, Philosophy and Mathematics; during the second 
year, Natural Philosophy and History; during the third year, 
| International Law, Arabic and History; during the fifth, 
Statistics, Political Knowledge, the Constnution of the Ouo- 
man Empire, Italian, Modern Greek, Arabic, Persian, and 
Riding. 

This is, strictly speaking, a Political Institution, and in im- 
| mediate connection with the Chancery of State in Vienna. 











|| Young men that distinguish themselves are sent to the 


| [nternunciatura at Constantinople as Sprach knoden, or, as 
| the French call them, jeunes de langues, where they have an 
| opportunity of acquiring, in additien to a finish in the Lan- 
| guages, @ practical acquaintance with the character and in- 
| stitutions of Orientals; and from this body of students are 
| recruited the Consuls and Interpreters throughout the East, 
| as well as the attachés to the Internunciatura at Constanti- 
_ nople and the Chancery of State in Vienna. The most active 
share in the affairs of Turkey has latterly been taken by Baron 
| Testa and M. Honsard. The former is now First Loterpreter 
| at Constantinople, and the latier is Aulic Councillor, attacked 
| to the Chancery of State, and was Interpreter to the Emperor 
(Hof Dalmetscher) during the temporary retirement of Baron 
von Hammer. 


| It1s really remarkable that, seeing what Austria, France 


}and Russia do in this respect, England should possess (as 
regards the Turkish Empire) no instuution of the above de- 
scription. Far be it frem us to deny that, as moral schools, 


|| our English Universities are entided to rank very bigh; but 


it is to be regretted that, although the government of a large 


although the diplumacy of England often is, and always 
| ought to be, preponderating,—the acquisition of these 


|| branches of technical knowledge (if I may so express my- 
| palm for acuteness and ingenuity’ The relation of Bohemia | 


self) which are most essential to @ politician, should not 
begin until the studies of the University are abandoned. 
Three centuries ago, a knowledge of Latin and Greek was 


were the keys to almost all the polite literature then in ex- 
litician, and the man of science. But 


now that England, Italy, Germany, France and Spain, each 
| possesses a noble native literature; and now that England 


of Scotland is about a ninth of that of the United Kingdom. || has vital interests at stake in every part of the world, it cer- 
| tainly seems to be acrack-biained system to prefer the study 
|| of two dead languages ; ay, and more crack-brained still, the 
| study of the prosody of two dead languages, to that of those 


now in all the vigor of existence. 
In calling attention to what Austria has done in this re- 


Oriental rival, Russia; and a little illustration of her per- 
severance, and the wise liberality she displays in the edu- 
t cation of those she sends to the East, would better become 
publicists than a Niagara of fro:hy declamation. 

lt is now some twenty summers since Count Nesselrode 


founded the Academy of Oriemal Languages of St. Peters- 
| burg, upon the mode! of that in Vienne, xs far as regards the 


thirty or forty great nobles. If such was his view, we must |, course of study : the regulations as to entrance being less ie- 
| consider it erroneous. The power that controls the political | strictive. ts success has given birth to an affiliated institu- 
| tendencies of Austria is that of the mass of the bureaucracy; 4 tion in Odessa. Persian was, during the first year of its rise, 


| ing him not to be disagreeable to the Sovereign, will have 
the surest tenure of power; Consequently, looking at the 
' proportion of Bohemian to other employés in the depart- 


| may be duly a . 


excellent soldiers and politicians ; insolent to their inferiors 
and fond of booing to their superiors. 


is rela 





“and the minister that best conciliates this element, suppos- | . ) i 
| military services in Georgia and Transcaucasian provinces, 


_ ments of public service, the influence exercised by this sin- | 
| gularly sagacious people over the destinies of the monarchy \ 


' he Bohemians cultivate literature and the fine arts; are | 


In one quality, how- 
ever, they are, in common with other Slavonic races, defi- 
cient, viz. sincerity and straightforwardness. An anecdote 
ted, illustrative of the slyness of the Bohemian as 
compared with the simple honesty of the German, and the 


most attended to, in consequence of the wants of the civil and 


and, subsequently, from its being as it were the Lingua 
Franca of Central Asia; and lastly, but not least, trom 
Turkish being se extensively recruited from that language. 
Every opportunity was given for familiar intercourse; and 
| the pupils might be said to have lived with Persians, at the 
of whom was the learned and celebrated Meerza Jafar 
|| Toptschibascheff. As to the Arabic language, the grand 

source and resource of all Religion and Science of the isiam 
| régime, let the following circumstance prove that the im- 


portance of cultivating it, not only fur itself, but for the large 
space it occupies in the Persian language, and still larger in 
the Turkish, is fully appreciated at Si. Petersburg. 
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A son of M. de Frabn, the Oriental Academican, was Sec- 
retary te the Russian Mission in Egypt, and at Cairo studied 
under Sheik Mohammed ben Saad ben Suleyman Ayad el 
Tantowy, who was, even in the Musque of El Aphar, cor 
sidered an oracle of learning, and, without exception, the 
greatest master of the Arabic language in the greatest seat 
of Arabic literature. Young Frahn being compelled to re- 
turn to Russia en account of his health, stated the qualifi- 
cations of the Sheik to his father, who applied to Count Nes- 
seliode, and out came an Imperial rescript, empowering Count 
Medem, the Consul General in Egypt, immediately te offer 
Sheik Mohammed a handsome salary for life and the pay- 
ment of all expenses to St. Petersburg, where he now is 





Oriental Languages. 
Not only for a political, but also for a commercial career 


have these studies been considered requisite; of which we | 


have a striking proof in the fact that, in 1839, the E 

caused six places te be opened in the Oriental Academy of 
Odessa, for young men who distinguished themselves in the 
Oriental! Academy of Taganreg. They are to be clothed, 
fed, and educated at the public expense. 

Now, when are we to see a beginning of something of this 
kind in England? No doubt that a Ukase is more easy of 
attainment than a Vote of the House ef Commons. Be- 
tween the salutary control exercised over the public expendi- 
ture, the clamors of those hungry for place, and the fierce- 
ness of opposing factions, this most important branch of pub- 
lic education is wofully neglected. The necessity of a reme- 
dy for this state of things must, however, force itself upcn 
the attention of che government and the country. The first 
care ought to be to procure a body ef men as interpreters, 
attaché-, and consuls. There is no occasion for bursaries 
for young merchants. Commerce may safely be left to take 
care of herelf, as the great increase in our Turkish and Cen- 
tral Asian trade clearly proves. 


It is amusing to see the misconceptions of French and 
German writers on this subject, who never draw a line of 
distinction between the policy of a government and the ef- 
forts of individual merchants, and seem never able to learn 
that “all that commerce wants is to be let alooe.” We 
have just been reading in the Augsburg Gazette, an article 
which bears the well-known mark of H. Heine, containing a 
furious attack against England for attemping to grasp the 
monopoly of the trade of Syria, and then follows Puckler 
Muskau, the prince of battered beaux and ci-derant jeunes 


hommes, who thinks to requite the drabbings of our insular | 


reviewers by declaring that the “ eommercial tyranny of 
England is more oppressive than the military tyranny of Na- 
poleon ever was”! 


Pancsova, —— —— 

The dions of the Danube have been so amply described 
that I pass them in silence. You are by this time pretty well 
awore, that Pesth has a pleasant casino; that Peterwardein 
is the Gibraltar of Hungary; and that Demir Capu is the 
Turkish for Iron Gate. Come, then, with me to the nooks 
and corners, and we may, at some future time, find our way 
tu the zauber welt of the Frusca Gora. 


Cast your eye upon the map of the basin of the Danube, 


and you will find Pancsova situated on its left bank, a little t 


below its junction with the Save. Having been roaming in 
the Banat, this place, with its umbrageous trees and the Ser- 
vian mountains across the river filling up the back ground, 
seems to me delightful, compared with the tameness of the 
country I have left. 

I am on the confines of Turkey; but the order of civiliza- 
tion seems inverted. I was amused with the nomade fea- . 
tures of Hungary, and jolted to death on their so-called roads, 
for which nothing but the unbounded hospitality and the 
kindness of its inhabitants can atone. I found the Banat, 
which was for some time under the improving government 


of Maria Teresa, better than Hungary, and the military fron- i 


tiera in every respect superior to the Banat. 


Pancsova is one of the neatest towns on the military fron- 
triers. The town-hall isa newly built, large, and handsome 
edifice: and the best proof of the prosperity of the place is, 
that many houses are in course of construction, some of them 
in the Palladian style of architecture, and with a fair 
quantity of well-distributed ornament. 
ings in Hungary are in this style; because a run over Venice 
or Vicenza is within the reach of every student ; whereas the | 
formation of the taste upon our models of Grecian architect- | 
ure to be found in more remote cities, is not easily attaina- | 
ble by the majority of the young men who devote themselves | 
to this career. 

The late General of this town and district died of a sur- | 
feit of Morrison’s pills. The consumption of these drugs al- | 
most surpasses belief. pre is scarcely a sickly or hypo- 
chondriac person from the Hill of Presburg to the Iron 
Gates who has not swallowed large quantities of them; and 
as the advertisements state that too many of them cannot be 


taken, some persons have, from first to last, swallowed a (to an attempt to open an outlet by the Adriatic. On tefer- | 


couple of thousands. Being curious to know the cause of 
this extensive consumption, f asked an anti-Morrisonian for 

anexplanation: ‘ Why,” said he, “ you must know that 

the Anglo-mania is nowhere stronger than in Hungary.— | 
Whatever comes from England, many of us think, must needs 

be perfect. Dr. Morrison is indebted to his high office for | 
the immense sale of his pills. People say, the government | 
would not have appointed him to so responsible a situation | 
as President of the British Colle 
not been of a high order.” 
ing; and @ pro-Morrison, 


. 


On 
desirous of throwing some more 
stated, that the government did not ap- 


light on the subject, 





Almost all new build- || 


if his medical talents had | the ingenuity and solidity with which 
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| ment of, the confidence of the 


| 
|| College of Physicians were not identical 
i 





branches, and gradually descends. 
Semiiuy, ——- —. 
| of coun 


and the k 


\\ 
| 


) Half an hour before sunset I arrived at 


) the Danube, opposite Semlin. 
i 


point such officers, and appealed to me, asking, whether 
the said functionary was not elected by, and in the enjoy- 
faculty at large. This mis- 
conception renewed my merriment, and I lest no time in ex- 
plaining that the British College of Health and the British 


Outside of the town of Pancsova is a noble grove of forest 
trees, a proof of the great depth of the alluvial soil here. 
In the interior paris of the Banat, trees grow well for fifteen, 
, twenty, er twenty-five years, and then die away. The cause 
| of this is, that the earth, although rich, is only from three to 
| six feet thick, with sand orcold clay below. Geologists say, | 
|, that all lower Hungary was formerly a sea or lake; and as 
attached to the Arabic Department of the Academy of || soon as the roots descend to the substratum, in which they | 
can find no nourishment, rottenness .appears on the top | 


The road between Panscova and Semlin goes over a tract | 
which appeared to be periodically under wacer ; 
eeper of one of the wooden guard-houses, which 
, are built upon lofty piles, assured me that in winter he could | 
;get to the neighboring villages only by means of a boat. 

station-house on || 





Romz.—Rome, sitting in an unhealthy desert, a 
corpse, a convent of prelates and cardi 
vast empire and influence have been reduced 
ing 2, ara 
capital of a state in jion— 

che fable, has reached’ the last ay ee 
being permitted to die. Not capital, 
vinces south of the Apennines, lands of the 
Umbri, have contracted that Levitical spirit , A 
talents and eminence are exclusively directed to 

its intrigues. Hence that tinge of Jesuitism that taints the 
Roman character in the highest classes, painted, as it were 
‘| on the lines of their countenances, in the souad of their me! 
lifluous accent. Only what is not priest in Rome, or priest! 
in family or connexion, or servants of the ; 
of the eternal city, the Transteverini, display in their 
costume and manners, and more in sudden and 
generous bursts of passions—the antique Romans—such as 
may, with a better education, become one day the freemen 
of the capital of the redeemed ug 

Italian Historical Archives.—Florence, 184). 


LT 


Tescany an Frorexce.—Tuscany in all times, perhaps 
|| even before the Grecian era, the ruler of letters and arts, is 


: 
} 


H 








What a peculiar and refreshing enjoyment there is in the | now occupied by a soft, gentle, highly-refined people, in whose 


i first quarter of an hour’s gaze upen a mass of water, half a | slender and gracile frames, in whose elegant but effeminate 


|| mile in breadth, rushing rapidly along. 


I can well conceive | features, it would not be easy to recognize the successors of 


|| the joy expressed by many old travelers on arriving at the | those fierce partisans who, after receiving liberty asa gift 


|| bank of some mighty storied stream, where the pleasures of | from their brothers of 
|| association were enhanced by those derivable from the con- | 


 templation of the grasdest natural feature of a champagne 
coumtry. Long before coming here, how often, on looking at 

| the map of the south-east of Eurepe, have my eyes been fas 

| cinated by the confluence of waters. The Danube, to which 

{| the Drave and the Theiss have already paid their ample tri- 

|| bute, here mingles with the Save, and becomes a river of the 

| first magnitude. 

_ As I jumped into the boat that was to bear me across, I 
gave full swing to my feelings en the occasion. ‘“ Here,” I 
exclaimed to myself, “ is the meeting of the waters from the 
Carpathians, the Alps, the Cordilleras of the Adriatic, and 
the black peaks of the Baikan. What a mighty scope for 
commercial enterprise through the agency of steam! Away, 

|| then, with unnecessary restrictions! away with the patents 


‘and privileges of steam-navigation companies, who take half 


an age to learn that two and two do not make four in the 
arithmetic of tariffs." My eyes here caught the battlements 
‘and minarets of Belgrade, gilded by the setting sun. Quar- 

antine, too, comes in with its interruptions to trade. ‘‘ What!” 
‘\exclaims some one, “would you infect us with plague?” 


|| “No; annihilate, extirpate the plague by the purification of 


| the streets and houses, and other sanatory measures ; but not 
by quarantine ; or if you have a quarantine at all, a few days’ 
|| purgatory are quite sufficient. Your mode of treating the 
| plague is short-sighted and selfish. It is just as if a town 
were on fire, and instead of attempting to extinguish it, an 


| inhabitant were to run away, and say, it is sufficient for me , 


to save myself.” Austria, notwithstanding her vis inertia, 
|| is still in advance of France and Russia in these respects. 
Next to the pleasing contemplation of the bloodless tri- 
umphs of British Commerce, and the multiplication of the 
means of intercourse at home by railroads, and by 
ocean and river steam navigation, no subject affords scope 
_ for more interesting reflection than the opening and exten- 
| sion of Commerce on the dark rolling Danube by the same 
| potent means. If Ratisbon be the Western, and Galatz the 
Eastern extremity of this great German Turkish artery, 
| Semlia is fairly entitled to be considered its centre; and we 
| entertain the conviction that this now wretched town might 
easily, from its favored position, become a city of great 
, wealth and population. 


, the south of Hungary; and yet commerce is at a very low 


ebb. This arises partly from the political and fiscal separa- 


tion frem Austria; partly from the difficulty attending a com- 
' munication with the sea, and partly from the little respect in 
| which trade and traders are held in consequence of Hungary 
| being still an unfeudalised country, and altogether devoid of 
an opulent, intelligent, and influential middleclass. Yet the 
manifold advantages to be derived from such means as were 
_ available, forced themselves from time to time on public at- 
tention. So far back as the year 1790, we find that a com- 
y was formed with the intention of transporting the 
anat wheat down to the Black Sea; and four large armed 
| brigs were built for the purpose. Magazines were erected 
in Pancsova and Great Bekskerek for storing and preparing 
for shipment. But the difficulties that 
» of the Iron Gates turned out to be insurmeunta- 
| ble. - The vessels were dashed against the rocks even at full 
| water. 


| The obstacles that interposed themselves by this route led 


‘ 


the grain 
the 


j ence to the map, it will be seen that by going up the river 
| Save, from Semlin, you have a straight line of water commu- 
| nication to Sissek, which is, within a comparatively speak 
| short distance from Fiume. Over that part of 
ing country, which is mountainous, the state constructed 
| ce Louisen Strasse; or road called after Maria 
| isa, between the years 1801 and 1612, under the inspec 
of Baron Bukassowitz ; it is eighty-five miles long, and 
the terraces and 
are constructed, theugh it may not vie with 
made in later years over the high Alps, is nevertheless 
of the best specimens of read-mekiag im the empire. 


oF 


$35 


No part of Europe is so favored with natural highways as _ 


ing 
- '| had so gallantly rescued. 
{ 
4 


{Ee 


y, were so loose and violent 
in abusing it, but no less warm and intrepid, and desperately 
| obstinate before they consented to give it up. Traces of the 
ancient Tuscan valor are to be found in Arezzo, in Pistoia, 
and wherever, indeed, you rise toward the Apennines; but 
| the capital, Florence the beautiful, the Athens of modern 
Italy, she alone, the mother of genius, who has given birth to 
| @ greater number of eminent men than all the rest of Italy 
put together—Florence is now idly and veluptuously lying in 
the lap of her green vale of Arno, ‘like a beautiful peari set 
in emerald,’ as if lulled by the murmur of her river and by 
, the fascination of the smiles of her climate. Sinking into a 
state of dejection proportionate to the excitement of the ages 
of the Strozzi, worn out, enervated by a long peace and by the 
artful tyranny of their princes, these people sre scarcely 
aware that their silken tics have now been changed into an 
iron chain. Gay and thoughtless, vain of their by-gone great- 
ness, of their polished language, of their churches, and of 
themselves, the Florentines are called, perhaps not unjustly, 
the French of Italy. Italian Hist. Arehives—Florence, 1941. 
- ——ae— 


Grispixe Orrratios or tur Sea.—It is curious to ob- 
serve how every part of the soil of this island, frem the 


| eae een Se ae ome oe Ge Sam, 


| illustrates its ¥eleanic organ. — in our walk to 
day were eithes rounded fragments of light pumice, marking 
He broad waves that had t wn them on the 


the edges of 1 

beach, or were black, red, or , compact or a 
as they chanced to be of scoriz duu. etd Gosale 
lava. By standing close to the water's edge, we could see 

and hear in active eperation the grinding process by which 
irregular lumps of stone ily become smooth — 
and afterward fine sand. long heavy sea weuld over 
and thunder on the beach like a broad, green cascade, swamp- 
ing the whole mass of stones and rock, and carrying them 
back as it receded with a sharp, wet rattle. Another and an- 
other wave immediately followed with the same thundering 
fall and the same rattling recoil, keeping the whole shore for 
many hundred yards in a perpetual grinding motien. This 
is going on in a greater or less degroe all round the island, 
and for centuries has done the same. 

‘A Winter in the Azores.’ 


=> 


A Nove Fiaut.—On Tuesday last a young lad of this 

| town, named Samuel Bell, was hunting in the woods near 
here, with two dogs. He had lost sight of them a few mo- 
ments, when he heard their piteous cries and yells, as if in 
the greatest distress. Supposing a leopard had caught one 
of them, he advanced cautiously in the direction of the noise, 

| and had gone but a few paces when he found himself within 

| half a dozen yards of a huge boa constrictor, in whose vast 
folds both of his struggling doga were enveleped. 


The snake at the same moment discovered him, and rais- 
ing its head in a threatening manner, began slowly to recede 
with its prey. The lad instantly leveled his gun and fired, 

wounding the snake in the neck and head, but w'thout caus- 
ing him to relinquish his hold upon the dogs. The monster 
| still faced his antagonist and kept its ground. 
|| The young hunter, with admirable coolness and courage, 
| re-loaded his piece and again fired fall at the head of the 
| boa; but even the second shot, though it took effect, did not 
|| finish the conflict, nor cause the release of the poor dogs, 
|| which were still held fast in the snaky coil. Again the de- 
termined lad loaded and fired, and this time with entire suc- 
cess. The victory was complete, and the hunter boy bore 
off in trinmph the monster he hed so bravely conquered, and 
was followed home by the wounded and ing dogs he 
[{ Liberia Herald. 


i 
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—— 
A Savixo.—A dandy, strutting about a tavern, took up & 
r of green spectacles which lay on the table, put them on 















EDITORIAL—POLITICAL 


Contrary—Whigs 20: Opp. 62. A considerable anxiety was felt for the harvest. The 
About five to one of the Whigs in favor of a General || weather had been cold and unpleasant. 
| Bankrupt Lew; ae nae ee || The dividend due on the Illinois sterling stock has been 


ae { 
Progress at Washingtoy.—The readers of our Wash- | te Browp Catron Te. Poster, 4. Irvin TF Marsal, paid. The papers remark that the Indiana bonds are the 
Sellers, | only American steck, the July dividends upon which have 


Jere. Brown, 
ington Correspondence will not fail to remark that the last | i on ul bean Hes, wre c. HW been pai 
week's doings in Congress are of unusual importance and Opposition —Banks, Besson, . 2 Sees Ott 3 Oe paid. 
interest, embracing the significant though indirect vote in favor _ Eawerds, Ferris, C. A. Preys. Wo ones, A. Marshall, Payas, Wat- || The revenue returns for the year and quarter ending July 
of a Bankrupt Law in the House, the Tariff discussionsin that | “"°™" 5, show a decrease of £524,640 on the year, from 1840, 
branch, the passage of the Bankrupt bill through all its. Of our State Delegation seventeen Whigs (every one pre- and on the quarter a decrease of £3661. The great de- 
stages in the Senate, and finally the virtual passage of the sent) voted to lay this blighting Resolution on the table, | crease on the year is in the customs, £856,991. On the 
Fiscal Bank bill through that body by a vote which ensures — of the Opposition; eleven Opposition voted || taxes there was an increase of £649,471. 


ite auseens in the ether Blouse. Unless, shershese, the Coo | against it. Only one Member from this City (Mr. McKeen) | | The London Herald of the 14th, says that the new treaty 
voted in the affirmative. 
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stitutional scruples of President Tyler remain unaffected by | ers esos | for the settlement of the affairs of the East was signed the 
Mr. Clay's compromise amendment, we may confidently an- | ‘TEN DAYS LATER FROM EURQPE. _ “2 before by the representatives of France, Austria, Prus 
Licipate that the bill substantiolly as it has passed the Senate ) Friday Morning, July. “> Russia and Great Britain. Intelligence had been re- 
will speedily become a law. The steamer Great Westers was telegraphed yester- , ceived of the formal acceptance of the Porte’s ultimatum by 


The Bankrupt bill is also apparently on the verge of suc- | day, at half past ten o'clock, and arrived at the wharf at 1. | Mehemet Ali. 
cess. Its speedy and triumphant passage through the Senate, _ She brings London and Bristol dates of the 14th instant, Madame Catalini is not dead. 
coupled with the very strong vote of the House laying the | and Liverpool to the 13th. Her intelligence isthereforeten | ROM France there is nothing of much impertance. 
resolution for postponement on the table, affords a confident days later. , The question on the Loan Bill was to be taken on the 14th., 
assurance that it will become a law, and probably in the, The English Political Intelligence is important. The tri- , #4 the signature of the treaty between France and the other 
shape it left the Senate. The proposition to include Corpo-, umph of the Conservatives in the Parliamentary Elections is | POWT*, Was to be given on the previous day. 
rations will not prevail, mainly on account of the difficulty of complete and admitted. Peel's majority in the House of | A riot occurred at Toulouse on the 6th inst. The troops 
shaping the provisions so as to reach them. The law saysa | Commons will be hardly less than 80. A Whig tally makes Wet called out, the streets barricaded, one or two persons 
bankrupt shall be cited before a judge, shall be required to. the Tory gain 54, loss 33. were killed and quite a number of the citizens wounded. 
make certain oaths, &c. which « Corporation could not do,, Daniel O'Connell and his colleague Hutton have been | Fifty persons had been arrested. 
except by proxy. Our own opinion is that a process of com-| defeated in Dublin, and two Conservatives returned by the | From Sraix.—It was supposed that the two Chambers 
pulsory Bankruptcy against hen-paying Corporations would | following vote: | weuld unite on the 7th or 8th, to elect a guardian to her 
exert a salutary influence on the Currency and Business of | West, (Conserv.) 3,860 O'Connell, (Rad.) 3,692 ' Majesty, Queen Isabella IT. The discussions of the Cham 
the Country; but it seems evident that a distinct act, or at Grogan, (do.) 3,839 Hutton, (Whig) 3,662 || bers were relative to the budget. 
jeast distinct provisions of an act, will be required to effect This will be a severe blow to the ‘ Repeslers.’ Belfast t Haxover.—The Queen of Hanover died on the 29th of 
this end. ' has also elected two Conservatives—one over Lord Belfast. June. 

Asto the Revenue discussion which now engrosses the | There are still other gains to Conservatism in Ireland. t The King of Hanover has dissolved the States of the 
House, there seems to exist doubt of the passage even of the Yorkshire West Riding has elected Conservatives over || Kingdom, because they refused to grant the supplies. As 
tnll now before the Mouse. The Opposition very unani- Lords Morpeth and Milton. Poll: Wortley 13,165; Deni- || the constitution authorises the government, in cases of dis- 


5 _ . | solution, to collect the existing taxes for anothe , the 
mously vote against any augmentation of duties as unneces- #00 12,780. Milton 12,080 ; Morpeth 12,031. The Minis- consent of the Estates is not sonnentay for that period. ‘The 


sary, and several prominent ‘ Free-Trade’ Whigs of the South | ter at the foot of the poll. | taxes will be levied accordingly. The Estates have been 
concur with them. But it strikes us that all who voted for The returns received in London up to 10 o'clock on the | | omeeee ae ae Ee 
re 4 . lai ay -_ i\ rom THE East.—The Augsburg ewe of the 7th inst. 
the Lend DeaeRutian OS mann eonnaly ran Oi ceeee, | SES e 198 ten, weve es ood Conservatives. || 88y8——“ The victory which the Russians obtsined lately in 
in which case it will pass by 6 to 10 majority. The propo- English Boroughs...... Pees 166 Circassia cost them a prodigious loss of life, the mountaineers 
sition of a Select Committee of Nine to sit during the recess English Counties............. 2% 129 | having opposed a most determined resistance. The Rus- 
and collect testimony throwing light on the whole subject of , Ireland ..........+--.--+- +++ 33 30 =| sians finally remained masters of the field in consequence of 
Duties, Revenue Poctectien end Dies Tents tas teen o> Scotland....... occcs cece cone 28 20 || having brought forward fresh troops; but the victory did not 
, x : Je ome — _ | produce a favorable impression upon the army, who perceived 
feated—most unwieely and perniciously, in our judgement. Teanl.c<ees cee et ie 345 || that the sacrifices made were not compensated by the advan- 
The Land Bill is pretty certain to pass the Senate. || O'Connell has addressed the following letter to his con- | “&°* obtained.” 


On the whole, the Session now bids fair to originate and | ji sents : H be te sag sof Franch teerion. been quelled. It is 


perfect several measures of the highest importance to the Na- “Fellow citizens and Irishmen: The enemies of Ireland— 
tional well-being. Their benefits or evils Time alone can | the base Orange faction—have triumphed ; they have carried | Tue asters Questiex.—The London Herald of the 
their ends by the basest bribery and corruption ; but, blessed || 14th says—"* We hasten to inform the public that the new 
fully discover. ~— be God, they triumph hes given a anaie . ion ilse to the || 'eaty for the settlement of the affairs of ae East was signed, 
| t yesterday afternoon, at the Foreign Office, by the representa- 
Basxrert Bitt.—The Judiciary Committee of the House | darling object of my life—Repeal. Be not daunted, my 3 sives of the Five Powers—Austria, France, Great Britain, 
' friends; a petition will unseat the exterminators of your- 
on the let reported @ bill to establish a Uniform System of selves and your holy and sacred Religion. Ireland cannot Prussia and Russia.” 
Bankruptcy throughout the Union, accompanied by @ reso | boar my absence from the House at this crisis, even for a i The East Indie Telegraph says that the superintendant of 
lution of the majority that it was inexpedient to act on this moment; L have, therefore, accepted the representation of | the American Cotton Planters has represented to the Board 
|| of Revenue the impracticability of carrying out the views of 
Bot the Session of C Thie resol | the honest men of Meath ; but Hutton, the honored friend of | 
bill at the present Session of Congress. is ution was hie Country, will com ssful petition. Government, in respect to the 1,200 acres already planted 
immediately and significantly laid on the table by the fol- “a ooo ishful friend and servant, || with cotton, which they have ordered should be given over 
lowing vote : oo square, July 10 D. O'CONNELL.” || in charge to the American Planters. It is lamentable to think 
Yras.—Messre. Adams, Fae Arnold, Aycrigg, Baker, ig ed A terrible accident o¢curred on the 5th at a launch of a a aye bao pony wig acl + meses ep 
Barton, Black, Koardman, Borden, Bowne, i 
pews, Ue roneee,, Mitecn Browa. Beet, Wine Butler, Col \ heavy — a gary ae pow ve me ge comet f yet, the attainment of any one object for which the Americans 
a. — varut goo ttenden, Jobn About 150 persons n admitted on dec ip || were sent to this country. 
Cone. G. yb Williaw C. Namen Dean, John Edwards, Eg: , _ lurching a little as she went into the water, the whole crowd iF _ Letters from Alexandria of the 20th June bring the intel- 
bert, Everett, “~wyy Fillmore, Fornance, A. 1.. Foster, Gates, rushed to one side, which threw her completely over. Fifty- fy b igence of the formal acceptance of the amended he-ti-echerif 
y 





Gentry, Giddings, P. G. Goode, Graham, Greig, Habersham, Hall, | Mehemet Ali, on the 15th, at the hands of the Turkish 


ag a “7 . Henry xf ae, ee, Boe ~~ A > nen | one persons were drowned. Envoy, who invested him with the order of Nishan Iftakar. 


nedy, King, Lase, f a " Lewis, Vion, Robert Mc@lellen, Mc- ‘The Morning Chronicle thus acceunts for the tremeadous { It concedes the succession en heredite to ‘ the eldest son,’ 
Keon, w Rason, Mathiot, Harwell, Ragued, Sastwethan, Moore, defeat which its party has sustained : i anoneieg =e oe — . the —_ — 

orgen, ‘armenter, Ras’ | mants 1s indicated—ibrahim, t eldest son a option 
ae Randolph, Ractt, Ridgway, Riggs, Roduey, Regers, Rus eke | | cdastinon, treet . ho anroet od | Abbas, the eldest son of the eldest son deceased ; or Said, 


Saltoustall, 
Smith, , Stratton, — hermes : —— Ww. —| = | the registration machinery; the Tories have. The Reformers | | the eldest living son, born of a slave. It also fixes the power 
rea, hast, Toten sea arm L. White, T. We Witeee tee Wil. | | have contented themselves with the votes ebviously allotted | to nominate to grades as high as that of Colenel. 











LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. 
i, Wn, Wy Yar A ein, Sn Yomgnik | thems the Torin hay crperemmed open the mms of | "pumas, ty Svbeanee coment eae wise veh. 
bs area Arrington, Atherton, Bidiech. Botts Brewe- | for the purpose. We are not beaten by change of opinion. | , a alight ; nt on the quotations of this op se’ ranights Tetterly 
anh. ¥, teem, © C. Brown, Burke, Ratler item'.| There is no reaction; our ranks are net thinned ; opinion. | saight improvement d. and we close with a some - 
Butier, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Cadwell, W. bare T.| numerous and ready as when we were victorious. But the | es ame apie nearly Rye Taee ae see 
J. = KS Prop paces oe. | registries have been crammed and packed. And unless we yoann 8 mn ay — aa an npecalation, om, ond enpert . a 
pag O. Goode, Gordon, Green, Gustive, Maria, 1 = os are content to be jockeyed in this dinty way out of all that is || cha ed 208 Americans and 500 Pernam. The whole of the West ladia 
ys, Holmes, piiceck, ‘Tenston, Hubard, Hen ae | | most precious in political rights, and all that is most a | == Peruvian offered by auction to-day, was withdrawn for want of 
Cave ve Johwon, wis tae, towel A het ——s | tant to national prosperity, some effort must be made, and 
Wika Riley Hcl oats, Be | some expense incurred, to clear the registries of ion atl Sales and Imports from July 3 to July 9, both inclusive. 
Randall, Reding, Rencher, Roorevel Onsiey, Patridge, Bearer Pak ay finy. Straw, and ensure a fair as of the pep the > peat interest. |- Ss eens 
-_ en 


der, Steenrod, 8 
bull, Turne mag, tard, Wi 





Our representative o— is p 
tat fe 3 a, Wi Waites Z| Cod untots chendaste of joupeniyte Gotance of Keformers | Takea for sxport's 
to suffice, by the registration of its assigned and propertien- | | Hotimnted stocks this day 


Wi'liams 
Whigs in Ialics—20, including the abstractionists. ate votes, for protecting the country against the permanent since enerd July 10—No ao bes ~~ = in our market 
So the resolotien was laid on the table. domination of a rapacious faction. bags ere eotd | 000 Surat, "tia asa, oO Egyptien, 9}, 213 2120 


2500 

ion— the || The of Viscount Villiers, M. P., and th Idest || American, Gis Tid. 
Recapitulation—In favor of laying this resolution on marriage iscoun re he e eed Day all mug “eli 
cotton 


table—(in other words, of passing a Bankrupt Law at this | daughter of te Reka Be is tho pave oo tn 168 | an am age tg ty - Mase babee ox 
Session)—Whigs 99: Opp. 20. The cotton market bad farther improved. steady prices, In export or speculation nothing has has been dows, 























WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR THE LABORER? 
No, IIL. 


The more we are led to reflect upon it, the greater is our | can really be the abode of Honor, Loyalty, nice Integrity and 


amazement that the Want of Empleyment for those able and 


willing to work has not more emphatically and fixedly at- , so situated will steadily advance in Knowledge, Wisdom and 


tracted the regard of Legislators, Political Economists, and 
all who strive to better the condition of the Poor. The 
amount of public loss and private suffering from this source, 
vast as it is, is but an item ia the long catalogue of evils which 
have here their origin. How many drink ‘to drown sorrow’ 


at the thought ef their families starving because they can | 


find nothing to do! How many an ingenuous youth is driven 
to dishonesty, hew many women to revolting degradation, 
from the Want of Empleyment by which to earn an honest 
livelihood! How boundless the abyss of Poverty, Suffering, 
Humiliation. Despair and Crime, to which this is daily hur- 
rying its thousands! And yet our Statesmen and Philan- 
threpists sleep over it unmoved, unthinking; our pious Di- 
vines and shrewd Economists preach the blessings of well- 
ordered Industry and the evils of Idleness as if every human 
being had only to ask and suitable Employment and Wages 
would come at their bidding! 

Is not this mocking, tantalizing the sufferings of Society's 
miserable step-children ? 
pointed Labor as the condition of their independent, useful, 
happy existence, and yet give them nothing to do? 

The apathy or ignorance of the unfortunate themselves on 
the subject is hardly less surprising or lamentable. Just 
think of newspapers retailing and Laborers laughing at the 
joke that a peor man is employed te carry a brick across the 
street and back again all day for a dollar. How can any 
thinking being fail to see that beneath the trappings of a 
sorry jest here is masked one of the deepest tragedies of 
Human Life—that the joke, pointless enough as regards its 
deviser, is withering in its satire on the Civilization of the 
Nineteenth Century ? 

We insist that the Community, acting through its Political 
erganization as the most efficient and universal in existence, 
should at once take measures to furnish honorable and suita- 
ble Employment to every waiting, wanting son and daughter 
of Adam within its limits. It should do this as an act of 
wise Policy, of far-reaching Econemy, as well as of practi- 
eal Philanthropy. Let it be settled that our City, for in- 
stance, will employ every individual within her limits who 
cannot find employment elsewhere, and give good food and 
clothing in return for reasonable and moderate Labor, and 
a heavy burthen would at once be lifted from the staggering 
frame of depressed Humanity. Let it be understood that 
each individual came without reproach and was free to de- 
part without hindrance or stigma—that all who needed Labor 
might ge to the Public Halls of Industry and hire whomsoever 
chose to accept their terms—and thus a great and most con- 
venient Exchange of Labor would be established. Every 
man wanting help would know just where to find the largest 
field of selection, and every one needing Employment could 
pat himself without cost in the way of procuring it, support- 
ing himself by honest industry meantime. It would be very 
easy to prevent this cheap Labor coming in competition with 
and depressing the wages of other Labor, any more than 
Labor in Poor-Heuses now depresses it. There would be 
individuals—superannuated, crippled, or infants—who would 
not earn their own subsistence ; but, under wise manage- 
ment, the whole number would do it, and probably relieve 
the City of half the heavy tax to which she is now subjected 
for the support of paupers. Our streets might then be kept 
clear of vagrants and beggars; our filthy alleys might be 
cleared of half their vileness and misery; the vicious and 
thieving, deprived of their plea of want, might be justly 
punished with rigor, if that were deemed advisable. In 


short, the whele aspect and atmosphere of our City would | 


be vastly improved. 

We have urged the practical recognition by Society of the 
Right of every Man to Labor as the basis of a radical im- 
yrovement in the condition and character ef the Jaboring 
Classes. Let none say that in this we overlook the fact that 
no improvement can be substantial or enduring of which 
Moral and Intellectual elevation is not the essence. Wead- 
mit this fully—nay, we insist upon it—but we contend that 
no such culture is reasonably to be expected in the actual or 
constantly dreaded privation of the positive necessaries of life. 
Cen any man expect one hundied or one dozen human be- 
ings, crowded together in some wretched old rookery, sleep- 
ing in litters from its mouldy cellar to its leaky garret, living 


Why tell them that God has ap- | 
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! vainly seeking employment, the next day begging, or perhaps || Fxox CanaDa.—On Wednesday the 14th inst. a despatch 
| despairing—does any man suppose that such a human den | from Lord John Russell to Sydenham was sent down to the 
House of Assembly; it possesses considerable importance 
| Som the views Gill papain witch te dovetepes on the part 
of the Home Government with reference to the preservation 

| Virtue, as befits their immortal destiny? Can we hepe that of the Canadian Provinces. It states that in any measures 
‘the children will be profitaly taught and trained who cannot | that may be adopted it must be taken for granted that her 
be decently lodged er comfortably fed? Is it not a manifest | Majesty persists in the determination to maintain at all 
| absurdity to expect, as a general fact, any thing of the sort? | hazards her Royal autherity in Canada. At the same time 
| ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?’ ' her advisers are not insensible te the difficulties of carrying 
We are quite aware that the purest affections and no- | this purpose into execution ‘A Province bordered by an 
"blest natures are often found in the hovels of the wretchedly || open frontier of more than a thousand miles pproache: 
poor—that lives are there lived which put to shame the phi- with ease at all times by the citizens of a neighboring and 
losophy of Socrates and the heroism of Washingten. But | powerful State, separated from England not only by the 
it will almost always appear on investigation that these vir | ocean, but by the rigours of climate and season, must be 
tues were nurtured in a more genial soil than that to which, | maintained by a judicious preparation for defence in time ot 
by some rude shock of fortune, they have been transplanted, | peace, and a vigorous exertion of the resources of the em- 
and whose sterility their innate vigor enables them to defy | pire in time of war, or not at all.’ The debt of the Province 
and overcome. But as sure as like produces like in the | js stated at £1,500,000 above what can be raised in Canada, 
moral and natural world, so sure is it that a youth of fear | including the sum required to complete the public works ne- 
and famine, passed amid filth and squalid wretchedness, | cessary for the free passage between the Western frontier ot 
renders an after-life of honor, usefulness, and intellectual | the Province, the St. Lawrence and the Sea. Her Majesty's 
) elevation well-nigh impossible. || Government are ready to propose to Parliament to guarantee 
We urge, then, the Philanthropist, the Christian, the Pa- || a loan for the re-payment of such part ef this debt as may 
triot, to unite in one systematic, deliberate, energetic effort | now be redeemable. With regard to the defence of the 
to lay broad and deep the basis of all Social and Moral Re- || Province the greatest attention has been bestowed upon it, 
form in a practical recognition of the Right of every human i and the opinion of the Gevernment is that ‘no dependence 
being to demand of the Community an opportunity to Labor || upon the decided superiority of our troops and arrangements 
and to receive a decent subsistence as the just reward of | made for defence connected with them, should lead us to ne- 
such Labor. Let this necessary Right be so recognized that || glect the construction and completion of permanent works 


! 


‘| enlightened Religion? Can any man expect that the beings 





| every unfortunate whose individual resources have failed him 





may claim of the Community a chance in the sweat of his 
brow to eat bread—not as a beggar or a pauper, but asa 


' free, upright, though unprosperous man, who is willing (if | 


in health) to give a full compensatien for what he requires. 
Such an adoption of the principle of Mutual Insurance by 
the human family would lead directly to the most benignany 
| results. It weuld save millions now expended on our ill-di- 
, gested, inefficient, degrading system of Pauperism, or squan- 
dered still more perniciously in alms to unworthy beggars 
With such a system in existence nobody could justifiably be- 
' stow any thing on a strange beggar, though now to refuse is 
to take the hazard of starving a fellow creature. Our Cities 
could then preceed without a qualm to rid their streets of 
fruit-stands, and such pernicious shifts to avoid industry (or 
who knows but famine ?) and clear out the alleys and filthy 
nests in which Crime riots and Disease is generated. But 
if they did it now, where would the poor creatures who exist 
there go? 
\  —Having established the Right of every man to Labor 
| and to Live, the next step would be to guarantee to every 
Child the Right of Education. We shall consider this Right 
ard the corresponding Duty in our next. 

From Trxas.—The steam packet Kingston arrived at 
New-Orleans on the 16th, bringing Galveston dates to the 
13th. It was said that the Mexicans had made a descent 
upon Corpus Christi, destroying a good deal of property and 
taking several prisoners. 

The house of a Mrs. Cannon, of Burnet county, was re- 
cently attacked by a party of Indians, while the family were 
at supper. The Indians were repulsed by Mrs. Cannon and 


her oldest son, and the next day were pursued and overtaken | 


| by a company from Fort Houston. Two of the Indians 
were kilied, and one believed to be mortally wounded. The 
family received no injury. 

The last intelligence of the Santa Fe expedition is from 
| persons who left it on Little River, 60 miles from Austin. 
| The main body had gone on, leaving a guard at the point 
| named, with Col. McLeod, who was sick of a fever. 

A party of “ cow drivers,” or robbers, about fifty in num- 
| ber, ten ef whom were Mexicans, and the rest Americans 
| and Europeans, were fallen in with a short time since, by a 
party of Mexican troops, between the Nueces and Rio 
\ Grande, and the whole number were either killed or taken 
| prisoners. On the day previous they had met a company of 
Mexican traders and killed all except one, and took the mo- 
ney, horses, arms, baggage, &., belonging to them. Among 
| the prisoners was said to be Hopkins, who had been sentenced 
| to be shot in Matamoras, and had made his escape. 
Gen. Burleson, with twenty-six volunteers, and a party of 


hostile Indians encamped some distance abeve that city. 


| Tonkawas, as spies, lately left Austin in search of a party of | 


i 


y 





| calculated for the protection of the points of most importance 
tous.” A large effective regular force and a Militia regis- 
tered and enrolled will also be indispensable. The Gov- 
ernment are prepared to state their opinion that in addition 
| to the ordinary estimates of the year £100,000 should be 
| yearly applied for the defence of Canada. The renewal vf 
I the Emigrant Tax is recommended. 

From Tosasco.—Leuers received at New-Orleans from 
p Febewe state that on the night of May 7th a part of the 
i garrison of Oajaca proclaimed against Centralism, agains: 
| whom a large number of the citizens had united ; and it was 
, hoped that the rest ef the troops would also come out in fa- 
|, vor of the same cause, or that the force opposed to them 
would compel them to surrender at discretion. 

On the 26th of June the Centralists concentrated at Hui- 

manguillo, were entirely defeated by Don Francisco Sere'- 
| manat. The Centralists bad formed an ambascade of more 
| than four hundred men, but they were routed by a vigorous 
I charge. About 26 men were killed and one hundred taken 
| prisoners. 
1 Mexico.—The brig Apalachicola, arrived at New-Orleans 
|, on the 17th, brings later accounts from Tampico, which indi- 
| cate that there were fresh troubles in that department, 
| arising from discontents of the people under the tyranny ot 
| the central rule. Several contemplated insurrections had 
, been discovered and put down. The garrison were kept on 
|| duty nightly to prevent an outbreak. It was rumored tha: 
|| the people of the capital were also disaffected, and prepar- 
| ing for a revolutionary attempt. Santa Afia has been ap- 
\ pointed military Commander of Vera Cruz. 


| From Arrica.—Papers of April 25th from Liberia were 
| received by the Commercial on Saturday. The U. S. ship 
| Grampus arrived at Monrovia on the 23d. Her officers and 
| crew had recovered from the fever contracted at Rio Nunez. 
|| The long pending difficulties between the Colony and the 
| Fishmen of Bassa Cove have been adjusted by a regular 
| treaty. The Fishmen agree to pay $1000 indemnification 
| for their aggressions on the Colony: they also recognize the 
i right of the Colony to all the land between Bassa Cove and 
|| Tabbacconce as ceded by the original owners in 1836, and 
consent to be subject to the laws of the Colony, and to re- 
linquish the Slave trade under penalty of death for buying 
and selling a Slave. 


|| From tae Rocxr Mountains.—The St. Louis Republi- 
| can says that a fleet of ten boats arrived in that city on the 
| 14th, from the ‘head ef navigation ' of the Missouri and her 
| tributaries. They were richly and heavily laden with the 
| rewards of twoil—having on board above 20,000 Buffalo 
|| robes, an indefinite number of Beaver skins, with Buffalo 
The 
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|, tongues and other items of luxury, delicacy and utility. 


|| steamer Trapper is soon expected at St. Louis from the 
| ( There is a mine of Lead and Zinc ore in Eaton, N. | 


on the refuse of the markete—to-day working, to-morrow || H., and one of Tin in Jackson in that State, 


Yellowstone. Some of these boats were built in the ‘Fa 
West.’, 
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ments on the Bank bill were finished, and the bill is now 
ready for its 

In the House or Rerreseytatives, Mr. Winturor, 
from the Committee on Commerce, made a in favor 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Mr. Brrntew gave notice of a motion) to-morrow to take 
up the Bankrupt Bill. 
The Senate adjourned at half past 4 o'clock. Anous. 
— Trvrspar, July 2 
In Senate, today, Mr. Waicut nied a memorial | 
of citizens of New-York adverse to * Sankrupt Law. Mr. | 
TALLMADGE presented a memorial of citizens of the same | 
City for such a law. Various others of the same character | 
were 





of revising the Tariff, with a resolution ng a Com- 


| 
| was 
4 the amount ef custems received on imports 
mittee of nine to sit in the recess of Congress, to collect in- | than 20 per cent. in the several years of '37, 38, and | 


formation, and at the next Session a proper system of 
duties. The ion was advocated 
aud Nispet, and copens’ by Messrs. Pickens and Wiss. 
The morning hour having expired, the reselution was laid 
over. 


Mr. Seroeant, from the Select Committee on the Cur- 
y, a bill to incorporate the subscribers of the 

Fiscat Bawx of the United States, and a Bill for the repeal 
of the Suab-T; act; both of which were referred to the 
Committee of the on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Uxpsenwoob, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, reported a bill to revise and extend the Charter of 
the banks of the District: Reterred to the Committee of the 
Whuole. 

Mr. Bansarp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported a bill “ to establish an uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” with a resolution declaring 
the inexpedienry to act on it this Session. 

Mr. Barwarp and Mr. Mittox Brows, members of the 
Committee, expressed their dissent from the resolution ; and 
vn motion of the latter geatleman, tke resolution was laid on 
the table, by a vote of Yeas 118, Nays 81. 

The Home Squadron bill was taken 
the Whole, (Mr. Gitmew in the Chair,) and after a short 
pote Ay - Ba House, where it was 

ssed: Yeas 184; Nays 81. It provides for two sloops, 
ino small vessels, and “a armed steamers, and appropriates 

789,310. 

In the Sexarts, after the presentatiun of memorials for a 
Bankrupt Law, and against a Bank of the United States, a 
Protective Tariff, and Distribution, the bill providing for the 


extension of the time of completion of the Sixth Census in | 


two districts—one in Louisiana and one in Kentucky—was 

ssed. 
"The bill ¢ ing the place of trial of Gen. Gratiot from 
Missouri to the District of Columbia was taken up, and after 
some debate laid over without action. 

Mr. Mennick, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reperted a bill making further provision for the luna- 
tics of the District; alse, a bill to continue in force for ten 
years the Mechanics’ Relief Society of Alexandria. 

The Fiscat Bawx Bill was then taken up, and Mr. AL- 
Les offered an amendment making stockholders liable for the 
obligations of the bank. This was rejected, Yeas 21, Nays 25. 

r. ALLEN moved to amend by striking out the provision 
permitting corporations to become stockholders. This be- 
ing advocated by Messrs. ALiex and Bucnanas, and op- 
posed by Mr. Crarv, was lost, Yeas 21, Nays 25. 


Mr. Wa xer offered an amendment prohibiting loans to 


be made by any branches to corporations. This, afier a | 


brief discussion Messrs. Cray and Walken, was re- 
jected—Yeas 20, Nays 26. 

Mr. Catnovs noved to strike out the clause empowering 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the one-third of the 
twenty millivos, that in a contingency he may subscribe, and 
inserting a provision that it may be sold at any time at its 
par value, by previous order of Congress. This was discus- 


sed by Mesers. Catnovus and Cray of Ky. and then re- 


jected: Yeas 21, Nays 26. 

Mr. Catnovun offered an amendment to strike out, in the 
clause providing that half yearly dividends of the profits be 
made, the reservation of two millions of dollars of the profits 
in the Bank. This was rejected: Yeas 22, Nays 26. 

Mr. Bucnasan moved to amend so as to limit the dis- 
count of the Bank to three times its circulation and private 
deposites. This was lost: Yeas 22; Nays 26. 

Mr. Cuay of Ala. offered an amendment to distribute the 
capital among the branches ancording to the relative value 
of the domestic ex of the States in which are situ- 
ated, This was advocated by Mesers. Cray of , Wat- 
KER and Lins, and - by Mr. Crary of Ky. It was 
lost: Yeas 14; Nays 27 

Mr. Nictot.son offered an amendment that if the officers 
of any Branch cenvert to their own use, in any way what- 
ever, any pute of the public m entrusted to it, it shall 
be dee a violation of charter. This was lost: Yeas 19; 
Nays 26. 

Mr. WittiaMs offered an amendment, providing that the 
notes of the Bank shall be redeemable at any Branch where 
they are paid out, which was lost: Yeas 22; Nays 25. 

Mr. Berrien moved a provision that three Directors be 
oppoiannd hy dha Sessions, ov bald their until super- 

ed, as soon as $10 shall have been on each share; 
and when $6,500,000 have been received, that the Bank 
commence operations. 

This was adopted: Yeas 27; Nays 22. 

The amendments having been finished, the bill was re- 


ported to the Senate, when, on motion of Mr. Cray, of Ky., | 


it was laid on the table and ordered to be printed 
“en 


» Pprepare- 


he Home Squadron bill from the House, was referred to 
the Naval Committee, 





Messrs. Incensoit. 


aS 


ia Committee of | 


presented. 
The resolution of Mr. Crar, of Ala. offered yesterday, 
adopted, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for | 


uty 
839. 


missioners on the action of the Contractors on the Public 
Buildings. 
The resoletion of Mr. Hexperson was adopted calling on 


the Secretary of the Na fe Fe mh relation te the 
Se oe f of Mexico for the location of 
a Navy Yard. 

The bill to change the of trial of Gen. Gratiot was 
taken up, and after i debate, was lost. 

A to notice yesterday, Mr. Berrizx moved that 


the Bankrupt Bill be taken up. The motion was carried.— 
The bill was taken up and read by sections. Several amend- 
offered, accompanied with a running debate of 
but little interest with regard to the details of the bill. 

Mr. Nicnoison moved an amendment to include Banks 
within the provisions of the bill. On this no action was 
taken. The Senate then went into Executive Session. 

In the House the resolution reported yesterday by Mr. 
Wis tneor from the Committee on C ce, to appoint 
Select Committee of nine Members, not more than one from 





for the purpose of reporting at the next Session, 
& proper system of duties, was taken up and debated during 





ers, entering into the general subject of the Tariff, and par- 
| taking of a degree of excitement, especially between Mesars. 
Wise and Nisnet, with whom it assumed a personal cha- 
‘| racter. Without action en it, the House adjourned at about 
|| 3 o'cleck. Arcus. 
SF Faipay, July 2. 
In the Senate, the Bankrupt Bill was taken up at an 





| ing Corporations to the previsions of this act, was the first 
| vestion, and was advocated by Messrs. Benton, Woodbury, 
| Williams, Walker and Smith of Conn. and opposed by 
Messrs. Sevier, Berrien, Bayard and Clay of Ala. Mr. Bay- 
| ard moved that Banks owned wholly or in part by States be 
|| excluded, which prevailed: Yeas 24; Nays 22. Mr. Ben- 
|| ton prevailed on the Senate to lay the bill on the table for 
| one day in oder to have the amendment printed; but Mr. 
Ba Ky. gave notice that he should move to take up the 





Bank bill to-morrow, and appealed to the friends of the 
Bankrupt bill to take it up again, and go on with its con- 
| sideration now. His motion to take up prevailed: Yeas 
| 26; Nays 22. 
The question being taken on Mr. Nicholson’s amendment 
| as amended, it was negatived, as follows : 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, B , Buch » 
|| Lian, McRoberts, Nicholson. Pierce, Smith of Conn. Stur- 
geon, Ta , Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright—16. 
Nars—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, 
_ Clay of Ala. Clay of Ky. Clayton, Cuthbert, Dixon, Evans, 
Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Man- 
m, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, 
rentiss, Presten, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Ind. 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—34. 
So the Senate decided not to include Corporations. 
Mr. Tappan of Ohio asked an adjeurnment : Lost—17 to 23. 
Mr. Wright moved to strike out certain privileges allowed 
to married women and minors: Lost—17 to 29. 
\ Mr. Young of Ill. moved that those holding funds in trust 
| for aliens be excluded from the benefits of voluntary Bank- 
| 4 Agreed to. 
| r. Prentiss of Vt. now made a long and powerful argu- 
|, ment against the general principles ef the bill, as too favor- 
able to Debtors at the expense of Creditors. When he had 
| caiiah deena was taken on engrossing the bill for 
| a third reading, which prevailed, as follows : 
| Ynas—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, of 
| Ky., Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 
| Mangum, Merrick, 
|, Porter, Simmons, Smith of Ia. Southard, Tallmadge, 
, Walker, White, Williams, Woodbridge, Young—27. 
| Nayvs—Messrs. Allen, Archer, rd, Benton, Bucha- 
| nan, Calhoun, Clay, of Ala., Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, 
———- ym Pierce, ~— Preston, Sevier, 
| Smith of Conn., Svargeon, Tappan, Woodbury, Wright—22. 
Boole 
} n ouse, the w was t in a preliminary 
 emumago on Gee echdeen of ee Meat The see 
| om postponing to vest week the resolution of the Committee 
| of merce, proposing the appointment of a Select Com- 














_ as would throw light on the © adjustment of the Tariff. 
"Aer along debate, in which noe taen tac, King, 
Kennedy of Md., were chief speakers. Mr. 

Nena crated tes ti Nee ieee 
was : Yeas ; Na a 

vote.) The Main Question wan sow moved (cutting 

off the motion to postpone) and carried; Yeas 101; Neys 





The resolution of Mr. Brxtox was adopted, calling on | 
the President for the result ef the investigation of the Com- | 


7 State, to sit during the recess of Congress, and collect | 


the day, by Gumer, Cusnine, Niseet, Wise and oth- | 


early hour. Mr. Nicholson's amendment, subjecting Bank- ' 


Miller, Morehead, Moxton, Phelps, | 


first question was | 


' mittee of Nine to sit during the recess and collect such facts | 


100. And the Main Question 
adopted: Yeas 106; Nays 10 Yeas 99 Adm., 5 Opp. 
Nays 20 Adm., 84 Opp.] 

r. McKeon of this city, who had voted in the majerity, 
now moved a reconsideration, and immediately asked an ad- 
journment. The Mouse refused it—87 te 115. Mr. McK. 
then spoke at length in of his motion, and Mr. Stoke- 
ley of Ohio, earnestly replied. Mr. Proffitt moved the Pre- 
vious Question, which motion the House adjourned. 

[Mr. Pickens had previously asked the House to adj 
over to Monday, but so general was the expression of disap- 


a less | proval that he withdrew his motion. ] 


Satvapay, July 4, 1601. 

In the House of tatives, v, the vote was re- 
i by which the resolution reported by Mr. W1n- 
| THROP from the Committee on Commerce, was adopted, pre- 
| viding fer the appointment of a Committee of nine members 
| to sit during the recess of Congress, te collect information at 

the principal ports of entry of the United States, relative to 
_ @ proper system of duties to be adopted, and to report thereon 
,, at the next session of Congress. The resolution was then 

laid on the table. 

The resolution some days since from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, calling on the Secretary of the Navy 
for information with regard to the icability of establish- 
ing lines of steam vessels from various ports of this Country 
to Foreign ports, was taken up. 

Mr. Inwis of Pa. offered an amendment to inquire also 
into the expediency of the purchase of a site for the erec- 
tion of a Naval Depot and Yard on the Ohio or Mississippi 

_vivers. Mr. Inwty advocated the amendment at some 
| length, urging the necessity of suitable provision for the de- 
| fence of the Country against the invasion of any Foreign 





® | power. Without concluding his remarks he was cut off by 


,, the expiration of the morning hour. 

The Revesve Bitt, providing for the levy of a duty of 
twenty per cent. ed valorem for a limited time, on articles 
now exported duty free, was taken up in Committee of the 
| Whole, Mr. Cusutne in the chair. 
| Mr. Fictmores, in a brief and comprehensive speech, laid 
" before the Committee, by statistical statement, the condition 
| of the Treasury, and the imperative need of the passage of 
|| the bill to supply its wants. 

After a short ion the ittee rose, reported pro- 
| gress, and the House, at half-past twelve o'clock, adjourned. 
| Inthe Seware, Mr. Tattmapoe presented petitions of 
| citizens of New-York City and other places in New-York, 
| and also ef Reading, Pa., for 4 Bankrupt Law. 
| The resolutions of Mr. Puetrs, submitted yesterday, were 
| adopted, calling on the President for information concerning 

our commercial relations with Sardinia. 

The Bankrupt Bill was then taken up, the question being 
| on its passage. 

Mr. Tati™Manee, with his accustomed ability and power, 
|| at some length advocated the passage of the bill, as loudly 
| demanded by the five hundred thousand bankrupts through- 
| out the country, to whom no inducement is new held out to 

industry and effort to recover from their pecuniary misfor- 
| tunes, and to place themselves and their families, uot only 

above want, but in a situation to discharge their debts, as 
| their full and entire earnings were now grasped by the mer- 
| ciless hand of the creditor ; and thus the country deprived of 
| their productive industry. 

Mr. Bucuaxan at some length opposed the bill, declaring 
it a most painfel duty, and avewing himself favorable to a 

' Bankrupt bill of the right kind, which would avoid the ob- 

jections to this. He would go fora Bankrupt Act which 

should depend on the agreement of a majority of the credit- 
ors, in number and amount, to free the debtor on delivering 
up all his property, of which a dividend should be made, and 
the claims of all the creditors, on receiving their equal pro- 
portion, to be annulled. This would require but a judicial 

| recognition, and could be carried out with much more ease 

| than the bill before them, as it would avoid all the lengthy 
forms of law contingent on the executior of this. 

Messrs. Wacker and Berries strongly advocated the 
bill, and Mr. Bucnanan farther opposed it. 

The question was then taken on its final passage, ani car- 
ried by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay of 

| Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, 

Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Porter, Sim- 
| mons, Smith of Ia. Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, White, 

Williams, Woodbridge and Young—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Ala. Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, 

Smith ef Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury and Wright 

—23. 

Thus the bill was passed. 

' Qn metion of Mr. Cray, the Bank Bill was then taken up, 
" and the question being on agreeing to the amendments 
|| adopted in Committee, they were severally read to the 12th 
section of the bill, and agreed to without a divisien, except 
|| the fellowing : Ss 
| Mr. Cray of Ky. d the amendment providing that 
no assignment or transfer of stock of the Bank shall be made 
to others than citizens of the United States, or the corpora- 
| tions of the United States or of the States and Territories, 
| and if transfer is otherwise made, it shall be void. He con- 
| tended that the restrictions against forei in other parts of 
jen tg oe should remain to 





citizens of dis of their stock in whatever manner they 
pleased. After a few remarks by Mr. Huwtixoron in fevor 
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of, and by Mr. Watxer adverse to the amendment, it was, Directors of the Bank, and inserting a provision for the an | Mr. Banton meved to postpone the bill indefin 


adopted: Yeas 26, Nays 24. i 
Mr. CLayton oppored the amendment which provides | 
that the whole accounts of the Bank shall be liable, at any | 
time, to the inspeetion of any number of stockholders not less i 
than ten. He went for the inspection of the concerns of the | 
Bank by a suitable number of stockholders, to a proper 
amount; but thought this was too small an amount, as ten | 
owning but one share each could trouble the Bank with an 
investigation at any time. 

Mr. Cray of Ky. opposed the amendment on the same | 
grounds, and moved to strike out and insert a provision | 
which he had taken from the bank bill reported to the House, | 
that the accounts of the bank shall be liable to the inspec- 
tion of ten stockholders who shall hold in their own right five | 
hundred shares of the stock, and shall have held it for three | 
months previous. } 

Mr. Waker opposed this as favoring the rich in epposi- 
tion to the poor, as by this it was necessary that the tea own 
stock to the amount of five theusand dollars each. 

To this Mr. Cray and Mr. Simons replied, showing that | 
by this provision it was only necessary that the aggregate 
amount be five hundred shares, and this might be owned by 
five hundred subscribers to a small amount, as the number 
was not limited to ten, or that it might be owned by ten, of 
whom nine owned but a share each. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Cray, and wus lost by an equal vote, of Yeas 25, Nays 25. 

Mr. Porter moved'‘an amend ment providing that each ef 
the ten stockholders should hold not less than five shares ; 
this was accepted by the opposition, and carried without a 
division. 

The question then being on the amendment of the Com- 
mittee as amended, it was lost: Yeas 24, Nays 26. 

The Senate adjourned at half past three o'clock. 

— Mowpay, July 26 

The Hovsre or Representatives were to-day engaged 
in the consideration of the Revenue Bill, in Comn ittee ot 

the Whole. 

Mr. Lawrence of Pa. in a sound and practical manner 
spoke for about half an hour in suppert of his a otion of 
Saturday, to exclude from the preposed advance of duty 
“vea and coffee.” He held that these were necessaries of 
life, which entered into the consumption of the laboring as 
well as the affluent class of community, and that a duty of 
twenty per cent. should not be levied on them, to be wrung 
from the sweat of the poor man’s brow, but should le taken 
from the rich on the luxuries, wines, silks, &¢. whicl; woul! 
not be felt. 

The bill was opposed by Messrs. Atnertex, Ruett, 
CampseLt and Warp, who entered into an exposition of 
the economical pretences of the Administration, cha: ging it 
with extravagance, and deception of the people. 

Mr. ADaMs spoke nearly an hour in support of the bill, 
entering into the history of the Compromise and the general 
subject of the Tariff. The Huuse adjourned, without action, 
at three o'clock. 

In Sexate, Mr. Sevier presented certain papers of a 
Choctaw Indian now inthi« city, praying for a confi mation 
of certain land titles to that tribe : which was referre | to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Cray of Ky. presented the petition of many respecta- 
ble and business men of the City of Washin onthe the re- 
newal of the Charters of the Banks of the District: which, 
on his metion, was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Fiscat Bask Birt was taken up, the question be-' 
ing on agreeing tothe remaining amendments of the Com- 
mittee: most of which were adopted. 

Mr. Cray opposed the amendment prohibiting the di- 
rectors of any office of disceunt and deposit fram reeiving 
loans from the Bank. 

It was alse opposed by Mr. Hustixoton and advecated 
by Messrs. Wanker, Cray of Ala. and Sevier, an | then | 
rejected: Yeas 25; Nays 24. 

Mr. Ct ay of Ky. opposed the amendment prohibitiug dis- 
counts of paper of which a member of Congress is maker, 
drawer, endorser, or acceptor. 

Mr. WALKER moved to amend it by prohibiting the discount 
of notes for members of Congress. This was advocated by 
Messrs. Bucuasax, Kinc, Watker and Cutnesrr, and 
opposed by Mr. Cray of Ky : after which it was adupted: 
Yeas 25; Nays 24, 

The amendment limiting the entire liabilities of any direc- | 
tor of an office of discount and deposit, to ten thousand dol | 
lars, was advocated by Messrs. Bestos and @cutHecnt and | 
was ado : Yeas 27, Nays 24. b 

Several other amendments than those mentioned having | 
been concurred in, the amendments of the Committee were 
disposed of. 

On motion of Mr. Cay, amendments were adopte! pro- 
viding for the payment of subscriptions to stock in certificates | 
of stock ened enhas the Loan bill. 

Mr. Hustisctos renewed his motion made in Committee | 
to make the lowest denomination of notes of the Bank Jive dol- | 
lars instead of ten. 

Mr. Bararp moved a modification, giving Congress the | 
power hereafter to make the lowest denomination ten dollars. | 

The amendment gave rise to a warm debate, in wl ich it 
was advocated by Messrs. Hustisatos and Bayar », and |, 


' 
opposed by Messrs. Woopneny, Tarrasx, BucHasan and H 
Sevirn; after which 


, it jecte 
Yeas 25, Nays 25. it was rejected, by an equal vote 


Mr. Wa ker offered his 
the clause giving 


printed amendment, striking ovt | 
the President the power to appoint three | 


' gual appeintment of four Directors by Congress—two by each || 


House, to be elected at the same ballet, by the greatest 
number of votes. This was advocated at some length and 
with much earnestness by Mr. Warxenr. and briefly opposed 
by Mr. Cray. It was rejected: Yeas 7, Nays 35. 

The bona fide amendments were now offered, and political 
and party feelings were vented in some propositiens of a re- 
markable character, on the p:rt of the Opposition. 


Mr. Linn moved a ion no wh> was. 


person 
President or Director of the old Bank when its Government || 


Directors were excluded from examining its affairs, or who 
concurred in the exclusion, or in the measures of the Bank, 


producing ruin and pressure in 1833 and “34, shall ever be a | 


Director in this Bank or any of its Branches. 
ed: Yeas 15; Nays 28. 

Mr. McRoserts moved a provision, that no one who was 
a director of the old Bank, when the Committee of the House 
ef Representatives was refused leave to examine the Bank, 
shall ever be eligible to the place of officer of the Bank, or 
any ef its branches; nor shall any person be 1c-eligible. who, 
during his term of service shall have voted for any wilful in- 
vasion of the provisions of the act, and that every person on 
becoming a director shall take oath that he has not cuncur- 
red in any wilful violation of the act; and that all false 
swearing in this respect shall be deemed wilful and c rrupt 
perjury, and be punishable therefor. This was lost: Yeas 
13, Nays 238. 

Mr. Benton offered an amenement that all laws applying 
to money in the Treasury of the United States should he ap- 
plicable to money in this Bank. This was opposed by Mr 
CLaY as unnecessary—a provision of this character exist 
ing in the bill’ It was negatived: Yeas 21, Nays 27. 

Mr. Smitu of Ct. moved a proviso that no loan she id be 
made to any individual incerporation of a larger amuunt thar 
ten thousand dollars, when an applicativn for a less sum. 
on good security, is pending or rejected. This was rejocted: 
Yeas 21, Nays 28. 

Mr. Moreneap inquired if gentlemen had completed their 


It was: eject- 


amendments, if so, he would move an adjournment, as he | 


intended speaking to the general merits of the bill. 

Mr. Benton moved a prohibitien to any member of Con 
gress, while a member or for ten years after, to be stock 
holder in the bank, or to be in any way employed by it, or 
receive compensation or gratuity from it. This motion wus 
negatived: Yeas 22, Nays 29. 

Mr. Tarra moved an additivnal section at the end of the 
bill, asserting the power of Congress to alter or repen! this 
charter at pleasure. This was rejeeted: Yeas 21; Nays 23. 

Mr. Kine moved a previso, prohibiting the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the Heads of the FEx- 
ecutive Departments, and Judges of the Supreme Conrt, from 
receiving loans or discounts. This was rejected: Yens 23; 
Nays 27. 

The amendments were now gone through, and in a nut 
ber of the latter ones many of the opposition refused tu vote 
at all on them. 

Mr. Kixo proposed that the bill be ordered to be engross 
ed to-night. This would cut off all lingering, useless aren | 
ments, and leave the general question open for discussion. 

Mr. Catnoun took the same view, speaking much of the | 
desire of the minority to hasten business. | 

Messrs. Cray and Morenean declined cutting then - 
selves entirely off from amendments now, but would agree if 
the other side concurred in it, totake the vote on the amend 
ments, if any, and on the main question at twelve o'clock 
to-morrow. 


The Senate adjourned at five o'clock. 


Arcces. 
—- Tvespay, July @7. 
The Senate have to-day been arduously and successfully | 
engaged in the transaction of that business to the comple- | 
tion of which the people are looking with so much interest. | 
The Basx Bitt. has been engrossed to a thitd reading— | 
which is equivalent to its passage—an important amendment | 


' of Mr. Cray having been adopted. 


The morning business was first completed, among which | 
was the introduction of a bill by Mr. Paestos, to amend the | 
act to carry into effect the treaty with Mexico. 


|; to-day. 


| rick, Miller, Morehead, Pheips, Porter, Pre 


jitel , and 

spoke on this at some length. He subsequently withdrew 
his motion. 

Mr. Simmons moved a reconsideration of the vows, by 

which the amendment of Mr. HuxtixnoTton was yesterday 

rejected, limiting the least ination of notes of the 


Bank to five dollars. 


The motion for reconsideration, after discussion by Messrs. 
Bentow and Soir of Ia. was carried by a vote of 27 Yeas 
to 23 Nays. 

The amendment was then adopted, as previously modified, 
giving Congress power hereafter to limit the lowest denon 
ination to ten dollars: Yeas 27, Nays 22. 

Mr. Cray expressed his desire that the question be takes, 
In the state in which the bill now stood as regard» 
| the branching power, they knew they could not the bill 

‘The vote would be 26 against and 25 for it. He dwelt at 
| length en the importance of union among the friends of the 
| general principles of the measure, and a concession and com 
| promise in its details, for wh me wy of creating the Agent 
| which was so imperatively ied by the best interests of 
| the Country. In this spirit he offered an amendment to the 
| 16th fundamental rule, providing that the Directors be em. 
| powered to establish ene or more competent offices of dis- 
| count in any Territory, District or State of the United States, 
| with the assent of such State; and when established, the said 
| office shall ouly be removed by the Directors prior to the ex. 

piration of the charter of the Bank, with the —— Bssent 
_ of Congress; provided that the assent of any State should be 

presumed which does not, at the first Session of its Legisle 
, ture after the passage of this act, assent or dissent to such 
| establishment; and that whenever it should be deemed by 
| Congress necessary and proper for carrying into execution 

any power granted by the Censtitution, to blish an office 
, in any State whatever, it shall be the duty of the Director» 
to establish such office accordingly. 

Mr. Cray made some further remarks advocating the 
proposition, as a medium ground on which those who took 
different views as to the branching power, might meet. 

Mr. Rives expressed his regret that he could not vote for 
the proposition of his friend, and that, from conscientious 
scruples, he should be reluctantly obliged to separate from him 
on this amendment. He contended that there was no prin- 
ciple ef compromise in it, but indirectly it asserted the same 
power as the bill itself, ef establishing branches when deem- 
ed necessary by Congress, independent of the assent of the 
States. 

The amendment was advocated by Mesars. Simmons and 
Prestos. and opposed by Messrs. Catnous, Waker and 
Becuanan, together with alternate debate by Messrs. Cray 
and Rives. The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment concurred in, by the following vote: 

YEAS—Moevers. Barrow, Bates, Beyard, Berrien. Choste, Clay, of 
Keawucky, Dizon, Evans, Graham, Huntiogton, Kerr, Mangum, 
at Preston, mone 
Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Talimage, White, Woedbridge—25. 

NAYS—Mesers. Allen, Archer, Kenton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay 
of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulten, King, L. ao, McRoberts, Mouton, Ni 
cholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticat, Sturgeon, Tap 
pas, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wnght, Young—24. 

Thus the d t was adopted a majority of one— 
two Senators, Messrs. Ciartox and Hexpensos, being ab- 
sent. 

The question was then taken on the engrossment, and was 
carried by a precisely similar vote of 25 to 24. 

The Senate adjourned at about 5 o'clock. In offering bi+ 
amendment Mr. Car expressed the opinion that the Presi- 
dent would give his signature to the bill with the amendment 
but he had had no communication whatever with him. The 
whole discussion and especially the remarks of Messrs 








| Reeves and Clay, was listened to by a crowded Senate with 


much interest. 
The Hovsr have to-day been occupied in a discussion on 
the Revenue Bill, and adjourned at 3 o'clock without action . 
Arors. 
Eee 
Heat ov tHE Prestnest.—We are happy to learn 


from the Madi that President Tyler, although slight)y 





Mr. P. || indisposed a week since, is now inas good health as he has 


briefly explained its object and necessity, and on his motion | enjoyed since his arrival in Washington. 


it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. SovutHann presented a letter from the Rev. Mr. Bing- |! 
ham, of the Sandwich Islands, with which a copy of the | 


| Bible, in their language, was presented to the Library of | 


Congress. 

Messrs. Youse and Bucuanas offered Abolition petitions, | 
which were not received, the question of reception being laid ] 
on the table. 

The Bask Bit.t. was then taken up, and Mr. Monrngad | 
spoke for upwards of two hours in an able and at times un- | 
usually eloquent manner, in favor of a Bank of the Wnited 
States, entering into our financial history from the founda- | 
tion of the Government to the present time, referring for au- 
thority for a bank, to Washington, Jefferson, Crawford, 
Jackson, Hamilton, &e. He exhibited pie eee re- | 
seaich, and an extensive and critical ial ledge. 
He closed with an eloquent appeal tothe Whig party to meet | 
the expectations of an anxious , in carrying out the 
measure before them. 

Mr. Catnoun briefly replied, and made ex ions re- | 
lative to his position with regard to the Question in | 
1816 and 1834, to which reference had been made. \ 

the || 


He was followed by Mr. ALLES, who bitterly 
doy the bill ceived the eaten, ond be 
y recei signature of the i and be- 
came 8 law, he should bring in a bill for its repeal. 


: 


\\ Ireland, 9 of other countries, 3 unknown, 


——_—_— 

New-York Casats.—44,200 barrels of Flour and 9,899 
bushels of Wheat were delivered from the Erie Canal at this 
end during the third week in July. The tolls collected at 
Albany were $7,366 21; last year, $6,350 10: incrense, 
$1,016 11. 


—_—_— 
Tue Icitsois Caxat.—The Canal between Ottowa and 
Peru is said to be progressing with considerable rapidity 
The basin at Ottowa is a splendid work, and will soon be 


|| finished. The whole excavation will be done this season, 
H and the water probably be let in next spring. 


aha liieaten 

Deatus 1x New-Yorx.—The City Inspector reports the 
deaths of 192 persons during the week ending Saturday last 
—29 from Consumption, 29 Cholera Tnfantum, 21 Convul- 
sions, & of Dropsies, 5 of Diarthcea, 6 Drowned, 8 of Scarlet 
Fever, 9 of other fevers, 8 Inflammation of the Brain, 1 
of other Inflammations, 13 of Marasmus, 6 Small Pox, and 3 
of Suicide. 66 were under 1 year of age, 63 were under 20 ; 
none over 80. 146 were natives of the United States; 35 of 
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AR AE LR NT EE A RE REA RI a = er 
oa NEW-YORK. in urging forward the crisis of the Revolution was, in our | waters of bitterness which shall make the world mourn, and 
t 


=== || opinion, much greater than is generally confessed. The cast a blight upon the highest and the fairest prospects 
Tay Many ying Paes Meese BLM, A THEN | popoarmind was jst ine sitaatin to bo swayed by thie |ofbumaaiy. 
The French Revolution, the world-renowned Tragedy of || *Pkisms and destructive infidelity, and their legitimate in- 
Modern times, will long continue to be a theme for the study {| Suence was speedily and fully developed. The first seeds of | “*Tu4t-” New-York, Bonj-G. Trevet, 121 Fulion-ate 
of all thinking and acting men. The Philosopher, whose || that discontent and agitation which afterward ripened into | We are better pleased with this latest number of Arcturus 
search is ever for the general law, will seek to learn the | such terrible growth and produced so bitter fruit, were sown than with any one of its predecessors. It has more variety 
moral cause of this great event: the Statesman will look for |! under Louis, while Colbert and Louveis were at the bureaux | in its papers, and the subjects discussed in its pages are chosen 
the indications in the political atmosphere which gave por- | Finance and of War. The policy of the former was for with more discretion than it bas exhibited heretofore, though 
tent of such terrible storm, that he may watch his own hori- || Peeee, and under his auspices the commerce of France was | it has never been notably deficient in either of these respects. 
zon and discern the face of his own clouded sky: the Chris- || encouraged, her navies were equipped, colonies founded, Its Editors are not too wise te learn, and their experience thus 
‘ian Philanthropist will look upon the disregard shown tothe || domestic dissensions healed, the autherity of Law re-|, far in the conduct of « popular Magazine has been of essen- 
principles of his own sublime belief as the first stage toward | *Pected, and the whole empire rapidly advancing toward | tial and marked utility. We look forward to the future course 
the dread result ; andjall men, while they stand aghast at the | P°Wer and permanent glory. But the intrigues of his |, of Arcturus with high hope and with a sincere and earnest 
‘loedy horror of that day, will ask in tones of earnest pray- || colleague thwarted all his patriotic efforts, and threugh desire for its abundant success. We believe it to be a valu- 
er to be delivered now and forever from its re-dawning light. these France was plunged into an extravagant war with | gb/e publication, not in the technical language of newspaper 
It was, indeed, an event worthy a world’s attention. Ix is | Europe, the effects of which were felt for succeeding years. | puffery, but in the best acceptation of the word. Its merit 
not often that « Nation thus goes mad and makes deadly — It was at this period thut the monarchy of the Empire be- unlike that of too many of its cotemporaries, consists not in 
war on all human life and human hearts—and then falls | °®™¢ ebselute and most tyrannical. The great mass of the | the skill with which it caters fur low tastes, furnishes food for 
headlong upon the pikes which its own hands have raised | PePle were tredden to the earth to keep up a showy splen- thoughtless, senseless mirth, or feeds the mind with soothing 
and into flames which have been fanned into destructive | 40° 8round the paths of the higher and privileged classes. _ opiates, frittering away its strength and despoiling it of its 
fury by its own whirlwind breath. When such an event, f A superficial observer would have pronounced France pros- | pest possession, lofty cles, clear earnestness and nuble aspi- 
then, does occur it is meet that nations as well as individu. P*"°"* and happy: her military glory was at its highest, rations; but it founds its claim to notice upon its quick sense 
als look calmly and considerately upon the awful sight and pleasure and festivity were the order of the day, and Europe . and hearty appreciation of whatever is manly, strength-bring- 
— wisdom for their own guidance and safety through all west ay ery ghd nang oe % ~~ eS in a in ste sm . 
; ealls with an earnest voice the man away from husk« 
Those who have written on this great subject have been weight of glory, which of course they were forced to sus and vanities to the boeuf the ennobling nh the true: 
many and much yet remains unsaid. Ne other one has tain; they had a dim feeling of their degradation, and this we hope many ears wili be inclined to its unobtrusive sug- 
painted the scenes of that day with such tremendous power Hi was rendered clearer and more energetic by the very means | gestions and that upon none will they fall unheeded. 
as Cantyce. With the genius of an Angelo he has seized employed by the Monarch to subdue and stifle its progress. | Chapters V. and VI. of Puffer Hopkins are much better 
pon the great features in the manifold transactions of that || The efforts made to diffuse intelligence among them caused than those which have gone before, which we confess we did 
ludgement Day and has stamped them in forms of blazing ‘them to discuss, with more eagerness year by year, the na-, not greatly relish The design of the author seems to be un- 
fire upow a dark and bloody canvass. We do not remember | ture of the evils under which they labored, and to speculate folding and commending itself to favor. There are some 
to have read anether work so abounding in vivid picture, or upon the character of the remedy. While thus awakening | good hits and much deep feeling in the present chapters, and 
«» thoroughly informed with the spiritof horror and murder. , °° * consciousness of their subjection and dimly greping the ‘Vision of the Coffin-Makers Prentice,’ despite its fan 
ous excess which mark the subject of which it weats. You , about 7 were the sect of — “ sopbists  tastic unceuthness, is a passage of power and significanee. 
arose w speculations gave to the popular mind precisely Mr. Duyckinck writes an unstudied and pleasing review of 
iplifted in your path: bloody forms obstruct your way and the impetus, it was so well fitted to receive. Voltaire, Rous- Sterling's Poems, published two years as in London. 
truggling men swing against you in their dying agony as *°* Raynal and the others were all men of brilliant genius Startling as our words may seem, we wish it were longer, tor 
vou pass the lantern pusts on whichthey hang. The History ~~” thas they could always command an audience, and they , we greatly admire ‘Archwus,’ and would gladly have larger 
discussed all subjects, political and social, with preéminent extracts from his Poems, and more of the critic's fine re- 











sturt with hideous terror as you meet the axe or the knife 


y Carlyle is rather a great series of historical paintings, | ? 
-howing you the very form and pressure of the time, but force and ability. marks. Can it be that our Publishers, in their greedy haste 
bringing to the light none of the hidden causes which gave They exposed all the errors of society, and proclaimed to snatch the veriest balderdash that issues from a foreign 
‘birth. ‘The History of M. Miowxt, decidedly one of the | aloud the rights and claims of their fellow men. But there _ press, mean to pass by this most worthy volume! ‘ The 
bess ever weleten of the Revell, fo camashebie for ho | @ 2 truth enough in their productions tw render plausible Sexten’s Daughter’ would do no discredit to Wordsworth, 
unpartiality of its statements, for the candor and skill with and seductive the terrible errors with which they teemed, and | and it is in his own peculiar sphere. What a delightful work 
which conflicting evidence has bees sifted end compared, and to arm them with tenfold destruction. All their speculations might be made of the Poems and other writings of Sterling : 
for the metaphysical and visionary speculation in which the were upon abstract questions of religion, politics and mo-| he has written ensugh for Blackwood te make a good octavo. 
suthor perpetually indulges. It is highly philosophical, but | "ity: they attacked no specific feature of their government, | Mr. J. S. Buckingham is honored by « brief but most 
0 subtle and refined in its speculations to find much sym- but taid down general princip les whose blow wus aimed at pointed eokique, and ©. A. Brownson comes in for fair and 
pathy with the great body of historical students. pe root 4 vd yom a oa this they evinced just — trae wae be warp a repeal of the exist 
: ‘ es . ; ir accurate knowledge @ ec ter with which they ing duties on Foreign ss, and cites many facts in support 
Ban ee en ee had to deal, and of the means best adapted to success. H of its recommendation. Stephen's ‘Central America’ - 
entien ania sakes ee ae aii Secaiee ona | direct assault upon the monarchy would have been followed quite severely criticised; one ef the German Hoffman's 
anal orldly oo ate te gti . by instant imprisonment in the Bastile ; but no one feared | *™8™Ee wles entitled ‘ The Cabaret’ is presented, and the 
mt sai die _ Zerth pFheg mega y pervad aught from abstract disquisitions upon the nature of society | number concludes with several judicieus notices of ‘ Borruw's 
tae Tt : 7 And evinces HO*YM and of government, for no one of those most concerned sus- | Gypsies,’ ‘ Young's Chronicles,’ and some other recent pub- 
pathy with the feverish excitement of the chief combatants : pected that the truths thus set forth had any practical import t tications 
iw gives the events of the Revolution with the ' ‘. 

nail to their details and aims at nothing bos oa ahi : ate "3 » -¥ rey Tone genes . But they Gooer's Lapr’s Book. August, 1841. lareel Post, 8& Bowery. 
hens, wilitiiial! Coletta’ Gldy 2 Gn te ae als ae ‘ast hol os the minds of the great Third Estate; i ‘Gluck in Paris’ is the title of the leading article in the 
1 than exec’ eet nia. ‘Tho caine Gracies tett'en- fo tractions laid down with such powerful and persuasive | Current number of this popular Monthly: it is translated 
clendl Godley eal peabeied, tu Gis come dhvowd wast OAtih | eloquence by Rousecau, were carried into practical life and | from the German by the graceful pen of Mrs. E. F. Extet, 
; : ne . , made potent in the every-day concerns of the mass of the to whom our readers have been frequently indebted for simi- 

nark his course asa politician are characteristic of him as | people | : oe 

on ittaiets a9 lar favors. The interest of the tale is made to depend upon 
A wiles tethe Milin snmhte W te! Rediees | These influences when they came to be developed and felt ! the warm, and even violent contention which prevailed at 
Revienrsaeneiteil heatiinisiaeMeaiates cho French | were of tremendous and most destructive power. The very | Paris upon the relative merits of Gluck and Picini, when the 
Revolution as the result of some undefined necessity, as the bene yan of society were assailed with the most terrible | great German composer first visited that city. The quarrels 
natural and proper uprising of the mass against ¢ one _ violence, an earthquake had been formed within the very | between individuals on this point, the contests between the 
ndegp, enka cei amaeniaiiedt ie Pn te heart of France by the united imprudence of her rulers, the rf musicians themselves, and the final and acknowledged tri- 
fel Fite eee in chains vy — oh schemes of designing men and the aimless efforts of gifted | umph of Gluck when his opera, ‘Iphigenia,’ was publicly 
mth pease PF reedom - uty. | but unprincipled writers, and when it burst it was with a | performed, are described with interest and spirit.— Robert 
is class of historical writers like a kindred echool in fie- | violence unequalled in the long history of the World's con- Wylie’ is the title of a tale by Seba Smith, founded upon en 
hon, dress crime and madness in mock-heroice, and give pre- | vulsions. The scenes of the Revolution were only the doc- || incident in the life of an early settler in Maine. No. I of « 
ference to men in proportion to their ability at cutting throats | trines of the French Infidels made real and carried to their *Ti¢s of tales and sketches, under the general title of 
and doing the work of robbers and murderers with decision legitimate results. No lesson is more forcibly taught by | * Legends of Old Houses,’ is published this month; and the 
= unflinching courage. There was ne absolute necessity \ their warning voice than this, that the power of thought and ' Book contains several other stories, some of which are 
paler et mad. 5 Peco. ra es ves pee , of speech, though often invisible and unperceived by the | cleverly written. The Poetry of this number is quite com- 
pest first keenest discernment, is never unfelt but will always make | mon place, half-a-dozen ‘ Leaves for the Lyre’ by Geo. P. 





re forth, have been combined and directed with skill and \ itself known in the duc progress of its influence. Guard | Morris not excepted. A well executed steel engraving, 
iscretion against the rebelling powers, they 1ight easily | well then these fountains ; protect them from the mali y- || called ‘ The Light-Keeper's Daughter,’ prefuces the maga- 
have been subdued. But there wore no fixed institutions, | versions of evil men; break through all flimsy aart | gine, which contains the usual monthly plates of the Fasbions. 
no certain bases of Social Order, for whatever was well ! shallow sophistry, and allow no falsiti vF ay , “ es . . 
principled and instructed to gather about and defend. \ % ion te peteen the mind i} UF Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, is preaching Txmpe- 

|| and corrupt the heart of the people; thus, and thus only, | rance tothe Catholics of Detroit with great success. Hund 

The of the Weerery and political writers of thst day, | ; ing Soren { er 
agency peli Y» | can these sources of silent power be kept from sending forth |) reds are taking the pledge, 
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of a lively, warm-hearted girl who has led a life of shame, 

The talent for abuse is at beat low and far fom ennobling + | but is determined to reform, and she continues attached to 
but when so diluted and indiscyiminatinz as in the case of the ' the hero throughout his course, becomes a servant in the 
author of the ‘ Quacks of Fielicon,’ it becomes disgustingly | house of his father who has succeeded to a large property, 
ridiculous. He seems to have gone deliberately about the _ and is now known as Mr. Austin a retired officer of the army, 
task of writing & certa’,n quantity of abusive rhyme with very | and does her friend many a good service by securing him from 
little discrimination gs to the merits of those assailed and | suspicion and otherwise aiding his fortunes. After a great 
with still less ta°,ce with reference to the weapons employed. |) variety of adventures, to which separately we have no room 
Those who ‘gure most conspicwously in the Satine are II t0 refer, Joseph is called upon as a witness in a case of mur- 
Blccers. Morris, Clark, Willis, Fairfield, Fay, Brown, Bird, | der of which he chanced to be cognizant. When placed upon 
M’Her ry, Tasistro, Bryant, Pray, Neal, Pierpont, and Long: | the stand, being moved by a strong love of truth, he declares 
fell.sw; the productions ef some of these richly deserve any | that his name is not O’Donahue, as he was generally called, 
quantity of severe criticism ; and satire, applied to them all | but Joseph Rushbrook. After this trial is concluded, he is 
with judgement and proper regard to their merits as well as | forthwith arrested by one who remembers the reward offered 
‘defects, would probably be injurious to none. But this val- | some eight years before, tried fer the murder of which he 
iant successor of Gifford and Byron metes out to them all the | was suspected, will consent to xo quibbling or evasion on the 
same measure of his holy vituperation—being limited in al | part of his counsel, who hopes thus to secure his acquittal, re- 
cases only by his own narrow ability. In the lowest and | fuses to diselose the real murderer, is found guilty, and has 
most repulsive portions of his Poem the Satirist occasionally || the prospect of ending his life on the gallows. His father, 
displays some little vigor and something that resembles tal- || whe has been tormented by the stings of remorseful con- 





Tue Qvacks of Hericon. A Satine, By L. A Wien, 


ent; the lack of taste and even of decency precludes the quo- | science since his murderous deed, learns that his son, of 


tation of many ef them ; the following, which is all he saysof | whom he has known nothing since he left his home, is await- 
Pierpont, will serve as a fair specimen of his fairness and de- | ing punishment for the act of which he alone is guilty, and 
licacy in bis better passages : makes solemn depesition to the truth and dies of wounded 
A stinking vapor from the Delphian cave, pride anda tortured heart just as he has signed it. Of course 
w i some 
Tofrc shetior aly wells — — | Jo is set at liberty, marries Emma, the girl who comforted 
In rhymes as nauseous as the ambient air ; him in his disconsolate sadness, and becemes a wealthy man 
A kindred motive, known by like effects, ' u 
Prevails when P—RP—t for his theme selects of'ne mal consequence. 
The foalest, filthiest doctrines that could roll This is the outline of the Poacher’s history. A great vari- 
From traitors’ lips or irk a patriot’s soul. | ety of incidental circumstances are introduced, some of which 
aid the general progress of the main story, while others serve 
no purpose at all. The characters are drawn with no great 


The fetid, rank effiuvium that proceeds 
From negroes’ sweaty hides, is al! he needs 
For inspiration ;—in the odorous steams 
He basks, and revels in exstatic dreams. 
With bim, no locks of long luxuriant hair 
With Dinah’s crisp excr can pare ; 
No roseate cheek can match the dusky shade 
By Nature's pencil on his favorites laid ; 

And no perfume so grateful as the stench 

Of some fat, frowzy Ethiopian wench. 

How long, ye gods, the reverend traitor aimed, 
At all expense and hazard, to be famed! 

How long the world he labored to infect 

With verse the world had judgement to reject! 
To be distinguished striving sull, he cast 

His ho on treason, and succeeds at last. 





like least of all. His success throughout is the result of cir- 
/ cumstanees over which be has ne control, and he becomes 
gradually the owner of property tothe amount of some £7,000 
solely through the aid of guod-natured persons, whe would be 


tunely bestow upon him. The character of Furness is well 
enough, and Emma, Mary and perhaps Mrs. Austin are not 


ability and are far from being natural. That of the hero we 


puzzled to give a reason for the assistance they so oppor- | 


badly sketched. The incidents almost without exception are | 








] table incidents of Spanish history. ‘They have all been val- 
| uable as furnishing a knowledge of Spanish habits and char. 
acter, and are written with decided though not brilliant 


| ability. 
‘Plato's Republic’ te the subject of « criticiem written in 
| a plain, straight-forward style, but with only moderate abil- 
\ ty Five books of this work of the Grecian philosopher 
| are examined, a summary of the contents and doctrines of 
| each being given in order. The reviewer in many cases very 
absurdly attempts to judge of Plato's tenets by comparing 
| thom with thw of oa own day and throughout his erign 
condemns this mest spiritual of ancient philosophers bo- 
| cause, in some respects, his opinions were at variance with 
| those which have prevailed since the dawn of the Christian 
{era. The Republic woald have been criticised no otherwise 
| than it is done here were it the production of the nineteenth 





} 
‘ 
} 


{ 


century. 
| «The World of London’ No. III. contains some powerful 
jand truthful sketches of Life in that great City, of which 
‘ our readers may judge by an extract we gave last week.— 

‘ The June Gale’ is the title of a pleasant accwunt ef a steam- 
, boat excursion and of rambles in the country. Part XX. of 
'*Ten Thousand a Year’ concludes the number of Black- 
, wood. The fortune ef the Aubreys brightens, Titmouse is 
| returning to his former littleness, and Gammon poisons him- 
| self—in a very wretched style too, according to our tastey.— 

It is understood that the August number will contain the con- 
_ clusion ef this terribly protracted Novel. 

We cannot omit to the prompt with which 
the American edition of this Magazine is issued. In its gen- 
| eral appearance, too, it is decidedly superior .o the original. 
! anthers ete 

Cuaaces Linx, or How to Observe the Golden Rale, with other 
| Stories. Dayton & Saxton. 

This is a small, neat volume of Moral Tales for Youth, ex- 
tending to 212 pages. Beside ‘Charles Linn,’ the stories 
are ‘The Selfish Girl,’ ‘The Mother's Story," ‘ A Chapter 

for Young Ornithologists,’ and ‘Alice Cole." They are 
salutary and interesting. 

~ienindieatitianen 
Homeroratuis, A Principle in Medicine and not an Exclusive Sye- 


tem, ia a to Alban Goldsmith, M. D.. by Joux Ace. Mc 
Vicxaa, M.D. Joba S. Taylor & Co., 145 Nasseau-street. 


We have here in a neat pamphict of 45 pages & most 


. 
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| 





But, when contrasted with sueh fame as his, 
Oblivion, dark and dreary as it is, 
Seems a bright vision of celestial bliss! 

The writings ef Bryant, Longfellow, and our other best 
peets are treated in the same style of low, beastly, senseless i 
blackguard, and the author never suspects that they have | 
produced any thing above his comprehension ; but the fine | 
strains which they have breathed forth seem to float entirely | 


above the element in which his intellect has its home. 


Joserx Rusnsxoox on Tue Poacues. By Captain Manayat. Phil- || 
adelphis, Carey & Hart: New-York, Wiley and Putnam. 
Like the most of Capt. Marryat’s writings, this novel is | 
quite readable and indeed in some portions interesting ; but | 
there is so litue ability displayed in the development of the | 
plot, and at every page you feel so perfectly sure what will be 
be the next, that it is rather a relief than o matter of regret || 
to reach the conclusion. Marryat has considerable facility | 
in sketching commen-place incidents, and is often eminently || 
successful in lively description; but his dialogue is generally h 
spiritless, there is nothing like elevation either in sentiment | 
or style, and the occasional humor of his sketches is too uni- |) 
formly coarse and repulsive to redeem the general character y 
of his works. Joseph Rushbrook, the father of young Jo the || 
Poacher, out of revenge shoots one of his old companions who | 
is about to betray him, and sends off his son seven years old 
under such circumstances as will lead the public to believe H 
that the lad was the murderer. Young Jo accordingly directs 
his course to London where he arrives and is speedily robbed i 
of what little money he has. He pushes his own way, how- |; 





| forced and improbable. Thoughnot the worst, The Poacher powerful defence of the new school in Medicine, fortified by 


is by no means the best of Capt. Marryat's fictitious works. facts which must arrest the general attention of the Faculty. 
In its general character it may be cailed Jacob Faithful | A* ® rapid statistical account of the progress and present 
greatly diluted. condition of Homeopathy, it is of decided value. 





aie 
‘Tue Nortners Liout.’—A very excellent monthly pe- 
tion, Vol. XII. No. 1. Jemima riodical with this title is published in Albany, devoted to 
The political excitement in England has given occasion { ‘ Free Discussion,’ and wo the ‘ Diffusion of Useful Know 
for two violent Anti-Ministerial papers in the current num- | jedge, Miscellaneous Literature and General Intelligence.’ 
ber of Blackwood, the first entitled ‘ The Whig Dissolution,’ J: is principally conducted, we believe, by How. Joun A. 
and the other ‘Ten Years of the Whigs.’ A partisan and | Dix, Ex-Secretary of State, but with him are associated five 
somewhat blustering Histery of Whigism is given in the lat- | of the first citizens of Albany, and questions in Political 
ter, from the time when, in the Revolution of 1688, it con- || Econemy are discussed in its pages with entire fairness and 
sisted in a declaration of the triumph of the Church of Eng- | decided ability. This work admirably combines instruction 
land over the tyranny of Rome, and protesting alike against | with interest, and vught to be taken and read in every neigh- 
the tyranny of James and the bigotry of his religion, gave | horhood in the State. It may be had of Israel Post, No. 65 
the realm a constitution unexampled in the world down to | Bowery. 
the present time, when the Whigs are a ‘ shattered and un- | 


Biacnwooo's Eoinsuncu yy CCCIX. American Edi- |) 


a 
1 uae ¢ | guthering of the semnants of | o~ “The Catholic Expesitor and Monthly Magazine, 
fale ; ; - | Vol. I. No. 4, has been laid ov our table. It is a monthly 
n cabinets, too feeble to stand on its own limbs, and ) ‘ seed Rev. F. Varela and C.C 

therefore clinging for hourly support to others; toe unprin- i magazine of 40 pages, edited by OV egitings on 
: ! Pise, and published by J. Dillon Smith, 168 Fulton-st. Its 
cipled to regard the nature of that support, and therefore | ateen edited pine Finally 
bargaining for help alike with all the passers-by; now hang- | philosophicel be pit ae eoP; 

ing on the skirts of the Papist, now on those of the Secta- | Eighter articles we Sa... 

rian, now sending out a supplication to the Radical, and con- 7 Nos. 7 and 8 of the Cheap Edition of the Waverley 
tent to live in dependence and do the drudgery of all in turn.’| Novels, containing ‘A Legend of Montrose,’ and ‘ The Bride 
The other is mere argumentative, and examives with candor | of Lammermoor,’ have just been published by Israel Post, 
the increase of Expenditures, the Reform Bill, the Efforts 98 Bowery. 

+ . . . . SS 
for Negro Emancipation, the Reciprocity System, and the 1 GF Rev. Jonx N. Marrrt, the celebrated Methodist ora 


ever, anxious first of all to save his father from the suspicion i other prominent facts and measures which the writer eon- 
of guilt and to baffle every effort at his own discovery. He | tends bave marked the Whig Administration as a ‘ sinking 
falls in with two military Lrishmen, M’Shane and O’Donahue, || faction, deceiving and deceived, in order to gain a fleeting 
with whom he goes to Russia aad meets with strange adven- |! popularity o: avert an impending disaster to their party inte- 
tures. He returns to England, parts with his new friends, i rests, without the slightest regard te the durable welfare or 





and is again a wanderer. In his distress he is greatly com- | 
forted by the sympathy of little Emma Phillips whom he meets | 
by the way, and becomes accountant for Mrs. Chopper, keeper 
of a bumboat. Immediately after Jo’s first elopement from | 
home a reward of £200 is offered for his apprehension, and 
he is greatly annoyed throughout his subsequent career by 
the attention of one of his father’s old friends, named F ur- 
uess, who is determined to evince his attachment by securing 
the reward. The graceless villain, however, is luckily 


ultimate existence even of the empire.’ 

‘The Colmans’ is the title of an interesting article, con- 
taining many entertaining anecdotes of the great literary 
men of Johnson’s time, collected and compiled from the 
Memovirs and Correspondence of the Colman family, which 
have recently been published in London. ‘Marquinez and 
La Collegiala’ is the title of a Spanish tale which may be 
found on our outside. It belongs to the series of stories, 
which have from time to time appeared in Blackwood, and 





drowned, and Jo is free again. He makes the acquaintance | 


which we have transferred to our columns, founded on veri- 


tor, will deliver an Oration before the Literary Secieties of 

the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. on the evening 

of Tuesday, August 3d. It will be richly worth going to 

hear. The Commencement exercises take place the next day. 
counties 


New Licuts.—It is said that experiments are being made, 
uuder the order of the Secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of testing the Carburetted Hydrogen 
Gas obtained from the bark of the white birch, as a substi- 
tute for oil. The Gas is obtained by applying a low heat to 
the bark of the tree, which is found im abundance in the 
Northern States, and by merely passing it through a few gal- 
lons of water to cleanse it from impurities. It was discov- 
ered by Mr. Robert Grant of Maine. 

———— 


OZ” Wisconsin is rapidly filling with immigrante. 











MLS CELLANEOUS, 


Prussia, have given offence at Berlin. Notwithstanding its 
manifold faults it is said to be among the ablest and most 





Literarp Intelligence. 


AMERICAN. 











APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Buroess S. Gaituenr, Superintendent of the Branch Mint 
yt 


Varvasce Wonx.—We are happy to learn that John 8. | “usble of the German periodicals. Its prevailing tone is } e2 Charon, 


, that of the extreme sect of the followers of Hegel. 
Taylor & Co. have in press the very valuable work of Rev. | _—— 
8 | Freedom of discussion in matters of religion and politics is | 


Rosert Dairp, entitled ‘ A Visit to Scandinavia, or Travels 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland.’ The author is | **™y advocated and the editors csem to be in deep care- 


well known to the American public as a most diligent andj * 8 that they do or say. It is said that Dr. Runge, | 
efficient philanthropist, and has contributed not little by his | “ber than comply with this arbitrary edict, will sell his 
exertions to the spread of intelligence and Christian princi- | Property im Prussia and settle in Saxony. 
ple in the countries from which he has but recently returned. |_ Dr. Emanuel Tafel, chief librarian at the Tubingen ror | 
The work will be issued in an elegant style, in two volumes, incacy, in pibliching © how cdicies of Gaedeaberg’s works, | 
and will contain thirteen engravings prepared in Paris ex- | and has established a Monthly Magazine for the advocacy of © 
pressly for it. Maps of the countries through which he passed | bis theological doctrines. 
will also be embraced. || The celebrated Allgemeine Zeitung, the great Periodical | 
The seventh edition of Sternens’s Cestaat Ament- | Continental Europe, has been entirely banished from the | 
ca is fasued this morning, the six preceding having been | Italian States by the increased rate of postage which has 
taken up by the public as fast as they could be hurried through been levied upon it by the Papal government in revenge for } 
the press. The work has been out ebout a month, and | ‘be violent political articles and criticisms which have re- 
already the sale exceeds 7,000 copies. This is the most "ty sppeared in its pages. | 
signal success that ever yet attended an American book, but | A Swedish bookseller at Stockholm has commenced re- | 
Mr. Stephens has richly earned it. His account of the won- | publishing a series of the Danish Clasics. They will cost | 
derful Ruins of Palenque, Copan, d&c. is so vivid, thorough | only one-fourth of the Danish price, and will excite a thirst | 
and graphic, the accompanying engravings so eminently la- ‘ for Danish literature not only there but throughout the world | 
hored aud faithful, his political and general observations so | Which will be productive of the best results. 
sagacious, and his traveling adventures so rich, so interest- The Northern Antiquarian Society has published a sup- | 
ing, and related with such inimitable spirit, naiveté, and in- Plement to the Antiquitates American, which made such | 
rincible hilarity, that he has already taken rank as the prince i a sensation when first issued afew years since. The volume | 
of modern travelers.—We believe the Harpers are new pre- is edited by the learned Secretary, C. C. Rafa. The die | 
pared to satisfy the public demand for this work promptly. | covery of an ancient building in Newport, Rhode Island, 
Few young writers in this country have attained mor | built in a style corresponding with that of the ancient re- | 
deserved popularity than Cuantes Laxmax. His produc- | mains in Jutland, Scotland and Ireland, and supposed to, 
tions which are mainly Essays, sketches of scenery, &c. are_ have been a vestry or christening chapel, is regarded with | 
characterised by good taste and straight-forward directness | the highest interest as tending to confirm Rafo's conjecture 
of style and have been widely copied from the Menthly | that the Northmen had not only established a colony in Vin- 
Magazines in which they have generally made their first ap- land but had lived on the island for several generations. | 
pearance. We are happy to learn that they are about to be | The hope is expressed that the Americans will not fail to | 
collected and published in one volume by Hilliard and Gray, | make the necessary researches on the spot. 
at Boston, whose imprint 1s @ sufficient guaranty for neat- | An octavo volume, written by Eugene Vail, upon the Lit- | 
vess and elegance. The work will be entitled ‘ The Name- | erature and Literary Men of the United States, has just been 
less Book,’ and will be well adapted to please the fancy and _ published in Paris. \ 
minister to the best feelings of the heart. i Considerable difficulty is experienced by the booksellers in 
We understand that despite his former denunciations of ‘Germany, in consequence of the injurious restraints of the | 
Noan Wessrer's Orthography, Mr. Lyman Cebb is prepar- | censorship. A meeting was recently held at Leipzig to con- | 
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Sane 
From Sr. Jaco pe Cusa.—The brig Moxey arrived at 
' Philadelphia on Sunday, from St. Jago July 7th. The fever 
incident to that climate was then raging with unusual malig- 
nity on board the shipping ameng persons not accustomed to 
the climate. A number of the seamen of both English and 


American vessels had fallen victims to its violence. Mr. 


Isaac Cooke from Philadelphia, Capt. Hopkins of the Ne- 


| varre, and C apt. Harding of the Achilles, from Doxbury, 


Mass. had already died. 
—— 
> Counterfeit twenty dollar notes on the Northern Ken- 
| tucky Bank are ceediating at pansentinans] Ky. 


Married : 


ing a mew Edition of his Spelling Book in which the u's and sider the matter. M. Reimer, one of the most respectable || In this city, July 27, by the Rev. Wm. Richmond, Mr. William D. 


k's in words ending in our and ick are disearded and nearly | publishers in Germany, and whose publications are nearly | 
all the innovation of Webster are adopted. | all of a highly valuable character, propesed a resolution that | 
an no bookseller should publish any work written by a person | 
holding the office of Censor. This extreme measure met 
The a a stan Pgs | marge @ long _with considerable oppositien, and was finally declined. It | 
review of Bascnert's Eilstery united States. A |i 45 at length resolved to petition the Government to adopt | 
high compliment is paid to the author for the diligence and 
ability with which fhe has executed the important task, and | the King of Prussia has appointed a Commissioner to pro- | 
the reviewer feels confident that he will endeavor with sin- | pose to the Dict at Frankfort that Scientific works and all 


cerity to accomplish his object of giving to his fellow-citizens volumes containing a certain number of sheets shall be pub- |, 


« trust-worthy history of their country. The character of | jished without being subject to the censorship. It is only | 
the work itself as a philosophical history is not very closely — | reeently that visiting cards have been freed from inspectiun ! 
canvaseed : the article is principally succinct and well writ- | i Several biographical accounts of John Brentz, the apostle 
ten abstract of American History from the discovery of this | 6f the Reformation in Wiirtemberg, have been published | 
Weaern Continent down to the time of the Revolution, the f within afew months; the best is said to be the one edited | 
period at which that portion of Mr. Bancroft’s History al- | by Messrs. Hartman and Jager. \ 
ready published closes. The same Review containsa pointed, | A work has been lately published in Germany under the 
vigorous refutation of the infidel subtleties promulgated by | title of ‘ The War of Religion in Germany, or Elizabeth Stu- |) 
the Germa Strauss in his recently published work entitled | an,’ which contains an account of the fortunes of the Prince 
‘The Christian Doctrines illustrated in their Histerical | |, Palatine, son-in-law to James the First of England. 
mR and pte «rhe sa mrp | Twovolumes of ‘Travels im the East,’ by Baron Von Hi- | 
bi ne ory - rer) oe —_ _ | gel, have just been published, and two others are soon ex- | 
oo intimates nerd pene. | pected. Those already issued are said to be eminently read- | 


Strauss is said to be fast sinking in the esteem of his coun- | 
emmeiiie a clang c.gen cuties city two poovens bie | ss the last two will probably contain the history of | 


taking a chair in a university which it was thought he would _ The valuable periodical formerly published under the title || 
desecrate by his present opinions testifies the regard in which , | of ‘German Leaves,’ has been concluded. The first sumber | 
he is generally held. | ef a new periodical for German Antiquities has just been 
A new edition of the works of the celebrated Jacob | issued. Its contents are mostly philological. Professor 
Bohme is now in course of publication at Leiprig. Mystical Haupt is the Editor, and among the contributors are Jacob | 


and in most cases utterly unintelligible as the writings of | and William Grimm, Beneke, and other eminent scholars.— | ¢ 


this ‘inspired shoemaker’ are, they are yet exciting no litle Jacob Grimm has published a supplement to his classical | 
attention among his own countrymen for the genius which | | work, Reinhart Fuchs, whieh contains fragments of an) 
they often contain. Three volumes of the six, which will || ern Greek. He has recently received the Cross of the te. | } 
complete the edition, have already appeared. || gion of Honor from the King of the French. 

The Hallische Jahrbucher, a paper edited mainly by Dr. 
has been ordered by the government to be printed under the || tion, he has discovered that the year 1843 is the one ap- | 
Prussian censorship, as several of its articles respecting | pointed fer the destruction of the world by fire. 








certain specified measures for their relief. It is said that | 


A pamphlet has just been issued at Stutegart by the pre: | Contintatal Army, 
Arnold Runge, Professor in the Prussian University at Halle, | late Bengel, which states that after the most careful calcula- At Mamaroneck, 


Smith, to Miss Jane R. Vermilyea. 

Iu this city. 2 July 28, at St. Luke’s Church, by Rev. — Forbes, 
Charles Hickman of this city, to Miss Rebecca Baile 

In this ony July 24, by the Rev. William M. Stilwell, Mr. David B. 
Mellen, to — Anu Simpson. 

In this city, July 24, at Be John’ «Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Berrien, 
Mr. ay Gray, of Dublin, to Margaret W., daughter of John Leo- 


— ary le ie July 22, at St. Mark's Church, by Rev. Dr. Anthon, 
Rutherford to Margaret Stuyvesant Chandler. 

—_ i July 21, by Rev. Mr. Towne, J. Eliot Lillie, of Galveston, 
Texas, to Miss Anu H. Dodge, of Boston. 

At Swanzey, V - Mr. Jonathan Siade to Miss Caroline B. Winslow. 

At Baltimore, July 22, Hunter H. Marshall of Virginia, to Sarak, 
daughter of the late Griffin Stith of that city 

At Philadelphia, July 21, Henry L Bell of New- York, to Mary Mor- 


art At Brooklyn, July 24, by Rev. Wm. Burnett, chaplain U. S. Army, 
William oa of Kuoxville, lilinois, to Miss M. Greig, of Parma 
Corners, N. 

At Honeoye Falls, July 19, by Rev. 8. H. Ashman, Charles ae 
both tonto w, to Harriet J. daughter of Mrs. Susan 


of Honeoye — 
22, by Rev. H. J. Mortov, W. 8. — to Ma- 
m1 =e the late Washingten Morton, 
th Oyster Bay, July 24, Mr. George 8. Gelston of New- York, 
to Mine Maria A. Meinell, youngest daughter of James Meinell. 


- —— 


Died: 
= this city, July 28, John Gaffney, aged 33. 
o this city, lant evening, duly 27, i im the 4th year of her age, Mary 

Elheabeth | or of Peter and Frederecka Bremer. 

In this city, July 

In this city, July 26, Mrs. Catherine, widow of the late Thos. 

In this city, — 26. Grace Crookshanks, aged 72. 

In this city, ly 24, Edgar N., younger son of Elias P. Williams, 
aged 5 mon 

In this city, July 25, William Grogan, aged 64. 

In this city, Juiy 23, Ann B. Masterson, aged 9. 

as eo a short illocss, Joseph Johnston, « uauve 


a city, Juty 25, Sarah, relict of the late John Nostrand. 
July 24, Rachel, wife of James Swords, aged 78. 


J Mrs. Susannah James, 
sya Wis Hons Mar, eee cqteer of Gereis 3. Hopper, 


art 
yma Florida, July 11, of the prevailing fever, Rev. Philo 
A.M. =e of the Presbyterian Church at taat place. 

ore illiamsburg, L. 1 duty 94, Mr. Timothy Dobson, eged 34. 

At Astoria, L. 1. July 24, Hamilven, infant son of Rev. A. H. Bishop. 
Bt 4 34 Douglass, civil enganecer. 
At Chatham, Columbia Co. Anson Pratt, Esq. aged 7. 
At Hudson, July 19, Hon. Ezekiel Gilbert, aged 82. 
nes —*. Mrs. Hannah Maria, wie of Col, Stene, 


i Oven dely ‘Eioaen, relict of Gen. Johan Paterson, of the 


duly 26, in C. Marshall, 
At Obio City, July 16, Mrs. P. Tyler, ae @ native of 
ae eater Se. ely, Co Bea eee 
Sith year of his age. 


Mrs. Ellen Nelson, late of Putoam Co. om 
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SWEET VILLAGE ROSE. 


A RALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY GEORGE LINLEY. 
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co A n th una i be Vil-lage Reoc. 
ow"heved ” " "tend _— res what threws, art 

















[epee rare Pee ie Ser as see eee 


I ask not wealth te crewn beard, 0, whatarec Fame’s bright te me? I’mrich beyend the Mi-scr’s beard I am leved by 
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e what fer-tune Se theuart mince, Sweet 
thee The qui-ct my own wrt Resuns, " 





SECOND VERSE. 


Though thickly strewn the winter enew, 
Lice gather’d on our reef-tree new ; 
I heed not hew the tempest blews, 
Se then art by, Sweet Villnge Beec. 
Our happy bearth is blazing bright, 
A welcome in cach eye bath emiled; 
And gaily wears the hour of night, 
With tale or legend wild. 
The quict of my own leved cot, &e. 








